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IL—THE CREATION. 


THE story of the Creation given in the first chapter of 
Genesis has been made the field of such battles as surely 
no other passage of the same number of lines has ever wit- 
nessed. It is a Representative story, as Emerson might 
say ; it is the foremost and best known of the many quasi- 
historical passages in the Old Testament. When the “cre- 
dibility of the Hebrew Scriptures” is spoken of, this chapter 
is generally nearest to the mind of the speaker ; and when 
that credibility is assailed or defended, we have not to wait 
long before the controversy arrives at this chapter, and, hav- 
ing arrived at it, is in no hurry to advance further. When 
“ Genesis ”—its age, authorship or credibility—is specially 
named, we may be sure that the stories of the Creation, with 
perhaps those of the Deluge thrown in, are mainly, if not 
exclusively, meant. The great contest of “Geology versus 
the Bible,” or, more mildly, “ Modern Science in its rela- 
tion to the Bible,” would hardly exist if this one chapter 
were cancelled. 

It is desirable to remember these facts for several reasons. 
Genesis is a book of fifty chapters; and it is a little hard 
that the forty-nine should, through mere looseness of lan- 
guage in those who speak of the one only, be the victims of 
a scepticism not intended for them ; more especially as the 
first chapter (or, more strictly, from the beginning to ii. 3) 
stands alone as a complete and independent story, and is 
scarcely even referred to afterwards; so that it might be 
struck off with absolute impunity to the rest of the book. 
Much, if not the larger part, of the history of the great 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, followed by that of 
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The Creation. 


Joseph, occupying chapters xi. to 1, has an undoubted his- 
torical basis, however elaborated by the influences of national 
affection, national prejudice, proneness to exaggeration and 
poetic fancy, into the variety and amplitude of the existing 
narrative. There is no community of subject between the 
story of the Creation and the Patriarchal history. The former 
has its account to settle solely with physical science, with 
the mathematical and geological knowledge of our age. The 
latter is brought face to face with history alone ; it is ques- 
tioned whether it agrees with events of that age as known 
from other sources, and whether it offers a probable expla- 
nation of the distribution and mutual relations of races as 
we find them in later and well-known ages. The question 
is but little affected by that of common or separate author- 
ship. The biographer of the Patriarchs may have faithfully 
recorded all accessible traditions—they again being faithful 
—of his heroes ; and yet may have speculated on the origin 
of all things in a way which the progress of science proves 
to be erroneous. The question, therefore, of the truth of 
the first chapter of Genesis draws with it that respecting 
the other chapters of that book only in the same sense in 
which it implicates all the rest of the Bible—in so far as it 
threatens to withdraw from the dogmatic erection of verbal 
infallibility one stone, which may bring the whole building 
down. 

At the same time, the question, though affecting in the 
first instance one chapter only, is quite as momentous as it 
is generally considered. The second story of Creation, or 
at least of the creation and life of the first man and woman 
(ii. 4— iv. end), though an imaginative rather than a scien- 
tific narrative, also contains some stumbling-blocks for 
science ; and other stories are scattered through the Old 
Testament which offer like difficulties. The first chapter of 
Genesis is therefore a Representative chapter. If Science 
conquer that, she will encounter no opposition from the 
others. And, on the other hand, if the Biblical order of 
creation can carry the day, it will be only through the most 
uncompromising admission of irregularities called miracles 
in the physical history of the world, which will render im- 
possible further opposition on other points, such as Joshua’s 
stopping the sun and moon. And if any of the many com- 
promises proposed on the question of the Creation by men 




















The Creation. 3 
like Hugh Miller, who cannot but believe the scientific 
truth which they have gained with so much labour, yet from 
the influence of early education and social surroundings can 
scarcely bring themselves to break with the literal truth of 
Scripture, should prevail, that would supply a mode of inter- 
pretation which would be then applied to all other passages 
beset by similar difficulties. 

It is a question which most of us have settled for our- 
selves. A great literature has been piled up on this one 
chapter, and nearly all has been said which the present 
state of knowledge renders possible. No one has read all 
the books, but most have read some, and the same argu- 
ments are so constantly repeated that any one interested in 
the subject must know them, whatever be the work he has 
consulted. Little more now remains but what Time will do. 
The discussion will flag for lack of new matter, but the one 
view will gradually and without any open defeat drop out 
of being, and the other without any visible victory be 
adopted as the only true; and our posterity will wonder 
how so much fighting could take place where the one side 
was so palpably right and the other so palpably wrong. 
The Church actually condemned Galileo, and the world had 
to acquiesce ; but Time has proved stronger than the Church, 
and Galileo’s truth lives absolutely unquestioned by wise 
or simple. 

I do not therefore invite attention to a treatment of the 
scientific question. But there are many points of interest 
in that chapter, which are extremely important for the cor- 
rect understanding of it, which are, to say the least, not 
generally known. It is very unfortunate that the scientific 
gentlemen who treat this subject, take the chapter as they 
find it in the English Bible. One would have expected 
better things from them ; the high culture and the cautious 
habits of weighing evidence of one sort, ought surely to 
suggest to them that a translation is no evidence where the 
original is accessible. Other writers, chiefly among the 
clergy, are not insensible to the necessity of founding their 
arguments on the original Hebrew, but, through defective 
knowledge or peculiar crotchets, execute a work which is 
mainly waste of time, and, what is worse, calculated to 
mislead others. I regret very much that this observation 
is to some extent true of Mr. Quarry’s recent work, excellent 
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4 The Creation. 


as it is in spirit, and partially in argument and execution. 
I propose, therefore, to offer a short commentary on the first 
account of the Creation, the results of which may be given 
by anticipation in the following translation. 


1 In the beginning of God's forming the heavens and the earth, 
2 when the earth had been shapeless and waste, and darkness over 
the face of the Abyss, and while the breath of God was brooding 
over the face of the water, * God said : “ Let Licut be!” and Light 
was. * And God saw the light, that it was good ; and God made 
a division between the light and the darkness ; ° and God called the 
light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And there was eve- 
ning, and there was morning: First Day. 

6 And God said: “ Let there be a FirmaMeEnt in the middle of 
the water, and let it be so as to divide between water and water.” 
7 And God made the Firmament ; and it divided between the water 
that was under the firmament and the water that was above the fir- 
mament : and sv it was. * And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And there was evening, and there was morning : SeconD Day. 

9 And God said: “ Let the water under the heaven be gathered 
into one place, and let the DRY GRouND appear.” And so it was. 
10 And God called the dry ground Land, and the gathering of the 
water he called Seas: and he saw that it was good. And God 
said : “Let the land put forth Grass, Herss yielding seed, Fruit- 
TREES producing fruit which has its own seed within it, after their 
kind, upon the earth.” And so it was. 1 And the land raised 
grass, herbs yielding seed after their kind, and trees producing 
fruit which has its own seed within it, after their kind: and God 
saw that it wus good. And there was evening, and there was 
morning : Tarp Day. 

“4 And God said: “ Let there be Lumrnartes in the Firmament 
of heaven, so as to make a division between the day and the 
night ; that they may serve for signs, and for feasts, and for days 
and years, }° and that they may serve as luminaries in the Firma- 
ment of heaven, to shine upon the earth.” And so it was. © And 
God made the two great Luminaries—the greater luminary to rule 
the day, and the lesser luminary to rule the night,—and the stars ; 
1° and God put them in the firmament of heaven, to shine upon the 
earth, 8 and to rule over the day and over the night, and to make 
a division between the light and the darkness. And God saw that 
it was good. 1 And there was evening, and there was morning: 
Fourta Day. 

20 And God said: “Let the water swarm with a swaRM OF 
ANIMAL LIFE ; and let Brrps fly over the earth, over the face of 
the firmament of heaven.” *! And God formed the great sea- 
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monsters, and all the creeping animal life with which the water 
swarmed, after their kinds, and all the winged birds after their 
kinds. And God saw that it was good. ** And God blessed them, 
saying: “Be ye fruitful, and multiply, and fill the water in the 
seas ; and the birds, let them multiply on the land.” #9 And there 
was evening, and there was morning: FirtaH Day. 

*4 And God suid: “ Let the land put forth animal life after its 
kind: Catrie, and Reptites, and Lanp-animats, after their 
kind.” And so it was. * And God made the land-animals after 
their kind, and the cattle after their kind, and all the land-reptiles 
after their kind. And God saw that it was good. 

26 And God said: “We will make Men, in our image, after 
our likeness, so that they may bear rule over the fishes of the 
sea, and over the birds of the sky, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over all the reptiles that creep upon the earth.” 
27 And God formed men in his image [in the image of God he 
formed them]; male and female, he formed them. ® And God 
blessed them, and God said to them: “ Be fruitful, and be many, 
and fill the earth and subdue it, and bear rule over the fishes of 
the sea, and over the birds of the sky, and over all the beasts that 
creep upon the earth.” %9 And God said: “Lo, I give to you all 
herbs yielding seed which are on the face of the whole earth, and 
all the trees on which is tree-fruit yielding seed, that they may 
be to you for food ; *° and to all the beasts of the earth, and to 
all the birds of the sky, and to all things that creep on the earth 
which have animal life, all green herbs for food.” And so it was. 
31 And God saw all that he had made, and it looked very good. 
And there was evening, and there was morning: Sixtu Day. 

Ch. ii. 1 And the heavens and the earth and all their host were 
ended, * and on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
done, and rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
done. * And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because 
on it he rested from all his work, which God by working created. 

It is now necessary to justify this translation, which 
differs very considerably not only from the English Autho- 
rized Version, but from most of those revised or new trans- 
lations which are mainly based on that Version, and only 
depart from it when the difference between it and the 
Hebrew is too great to be got over by a slight change of 
words. It is here of course necessary to speak of Hebrew 
grammar, and readers who have no knowledge of that 
language are therefore requested to pass to p. 9, and to omit 
the paragraph commencing on p. 14. 

There are several different modes or degrees of under- 
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standing a language ; for my present purpose it suffices to 
consider two only: that which knows the words, and the 
fundamental principles of the syntactical connection of word 
with word ; and that which adds to this the apprehension of 
the logical connection of clause with clause, and the conse- 
quent power to follow a train of argument. Some languages 
never rise beyond the first stage ; their sentences are separate 
assertions, and the logical connection the simplest possible ; 
but (unless we misinterpret the phenomena, which is often 
possible) the mental stage of the nation will be found to 
correspond to the simple uninvolved style of their speech. 
Most languages, however, advance much higher than this, 
but by different ways; some by an elaborate system of 
inflexions, making it possible to put a person or thing 
(noun) into any conceivable relation towards the deed to be 
done (the verb) ; some by the use of a great variety of par- 
ticles (conjunctions or adverbs), expressing every phase of 
logical relation between clauses ; some relying on still more 
delicate and almost intangible devices, seconded by varieties 
in the tone of voice, and trusting largely to the quickness 
and intelligence of the hearer. Of these three, the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, and the Semitic languages, may be taken as ex- 
amples. Languages of the third kind are not necessarily less 
perfect, less capable of expressing deep and refined thoughts, 
or of continuing a train of thought, than those of the first 
or second; but they obviously offer greater difficulties to 
the foreign student of them. The student may easily fancy 
he has gained a knowledge of them when he knows their 
words and the most palpable devices of their syntax. This 
is the sort of knowledge which from the days of the Greek 
translators of the Old Testament, foreigners have generally 
had of Hebrew ; and the same, though in a less degree, may 
be said of other and more recent Semitic dialects. Now if 
the following passage of Virgil (En. i. 46—49), 


Ipsa, Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem, 

Disjecitque rates, evertitque equora ventis : 

Illum exspirantem transfixo pectore flammas 

Turbine corripuit, scopuloque infixit acuto, 
be translated thus: “She hurled Jove’s rapid fire out from 
the clouds, scattered the ships, and turned up the sea with 
winds ; she pierced his breast, and he breathed out flames ; 
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she caught him up in a hurricane, and dashed him on a 
sharp rock,”’—it gives us a good instance of the imperfect 
mode of understanding and translating a language, and at 
the same time of the amount of syntactic insight which és 
thought sufficient for a translator of the Bible. Of course 
if the syntactic devices in Hebrew were always as plain 
and tangible as the cases and participles in the third line of 
the above Latin passage, ignored in the translation, they 
would not be overlooked. As it is, though somewhat re- 
condite, they are no less real, and always reward a careful 
search. The ordinary translations, therefore, even where 
perfectly irreproachable in the rendering of the separate 
words, may be utterly unsatisfactory (in almost every verse) 
as to the syntactical comBinations. 

Verses 1—3 afford one of the most important instances 
in the whole Old Testament. The first difficulty that meets 
us in verse | is the expression M*WST3, “in the beginning.” 
Mw (derivative noun from Wn, hec ad) denotes the head- 
prece, i.e. front, beginning of something ; but always with 
reference to something else. In almost all the passages 
where the word occurs, therefore, it stands in the construct 
state, or has a pronominal suffix attached: as Gen. x. 10, 
O32 Doma PYwWS IM, “and the beginning of his king- 
dom was Bal ylon,” &c.,and Job xlii.12, MANS" FI 
inwN ais, “and Jahveh [Jehovah] blessed the end of Job 
more than his beginning ;” and in Is. xlvi. 10, “ announcing 
from the beginning (M*YN7) subsequent things,” though no 
genitive follows, still the word is used with the same sort of 
reference to AYN, and almost adverbially (from before). In 
short, it belongs to that large class of Hebrew words, nouns 
in origin and in syntactic usage, but practically playing the 
part of prepositions : MIM (place) in place of, under ; “yp 
(face) on the face of, before; “TS, alal>) (back) behind, after ; 
132 (front), 1335, 222, in presence of, before. Hence YUN, 
“at the beginning of,” would seem to demand a following 
genitive as muc h as, for example, AID, instead of. Even 
the punctuation confesses this ; for the absence of the article 
(3, not 3) makes it the construct state. Now what if the 
word be. really used here in accordance with what has been 
shewn to be its usage elsewhere, and it be status construc- 
tus? then the followi ing words must be governed by M*WN72 
as by a preposition, and the meaning must be: “At the 
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beginning of "3 872 God created,” &c. But of course when 
a verb comes under the government of a preposition, the 
infinitive must be used (ps [or év apyq] rod crier) ; and we 
should therefore have to point the verb 873 inste: ad of 873. 
A comparison with Gen. v. 1 makes this almost certain. 
There we have again the beginning of a book, preceded by 
its title, OTS natin “5p Mm, “This is the Book of the His- 
tory of Man :” and it runs as follows: “On the day of God’s 
creating Man, into the likeness of God he made him”— 
DIS ribs N52 OD, where the form of sentence is iden- 
tical with that in i. 1, and the only verbal difference is that 
we have S12, “on the day of,” in place of MYDS7T3, “at the 
beginning of.” As D2 makes no sense except as a status 
constructus, so we might infer (apart from the reasons given 
above) that MYWNI2 must be so also. I have said that the 
verb governed by a prepositional word is in the infinitive ; 
and this is the only form that would be tolerated in Greek or 
Latin: év dpyi rov rife, in initio creandi. But in Hebrew 
the indicative is also possible (horrible as this must appear to 
classical scholars), the government being sufficiently indi- 
cated by the status constructus, which throws the whole clause 
following it into dependence upon itself; of which we have 
an example in 2 Sam. xxii. 1 (repeated in Ps. xviii. 1)—a 
passage strikingly similar to the present one in its syntactic 
form—“on the di ay of Jahveh-delivered-him,” ‘D2 DP2 
3k mT. So in Gen. i. 1, the SDB of the text may not 
even require any alteration of punctuation, but MwWs72 
los 872 may denote “At the beginning of God’s cre ating.” 
N72, ge merally rendered to create, is so far from ne cessarily 
denoting to produce out of nothing, that it rather indicates 
the rev erse—to mould into shape, to form anew from exist- 
ing materials (which indeed was to be expected from its 
prunitive sense of to cut, hew). This is evident from the 
fact that it is used as perfectly synonymous with 73%, to 
JSorm, mould, and with ‘— to make (properly to work up, 
prepare): as in Is. xlv. 18, “ For thus saith Jahveh who 
created the heavens—himself that God who formed the earth 
and made it—himself fixed it—created it not for nothing— 
JSormed it for dwelling in: I am Jahveh,” &. ; and as in the 
very chapter we are considering, verse 26 has, “And God 
said, We will make Men,” and verse 27, “ And God created 
men,’ of the self-same act: and heaven, earth and sea- 
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monsters are created (vv. 1 and 21), while the firmament, 
the luminaries and the land-animals are made (vv. 7, 16, 25), 
the act being obviously the same. Another example prov- 
ing the close similarity, if not the identity of the three acts, 
N72, 73, Mwy. is found in Is. xliii. 7, “all those called by 
my name, and whom I created, formed and made for my 
glory ;” and it likewise illustrates the application of the verb 
especially loved by the later Isaiah, to the forming or train- 
ing of Israel by Jahveh into a people specially his, accor- 
ding to Ex. vi. 7, xix. 5, 6: see (S72 and mivy) Is. xli. 20, 
xlv. 7, 12; and (S872 and 72°) Is. xliii. 1, xlv. 7. Verse 2 
is still only a dependent clause, “ When the earth had been 
shapeless and waste ;’ this is proved by the order of the 
words, the subject preceding the verb—one of the most 
important devices of Hebrew syntax, unknown to King 
James’s translators, and only fully understood in the present 
century. The following clause, “and darkness,” &c., is of 
the same nature, although its verb is not expressed. The 
next, “and while the breath of God was brooding over the 
face of the water,” is of the same nature (a “proposition of 
state,” or Zustandsatz, as Ewald terms it), and indeed is 
still more strongly shewn to be so from having its verb put 
in the participle. Thus it is not till verse 3 that we come 
to anything that is asserted on its own account ; and we see 
that the first act of creation is the cry, “ Let Light be !” 
This new conception of verses 1—3, which is the result 
of the rigid application of the rules of grammar, seems 
to me to be of the highest importance, and to modify 
greatly our conception of the creation. In the first verse, 
according to the received version, we have an assertion 
that “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” This was the source of many difficulties —the 
heaven is created afterwards, in verses 6—8, under the 
name of the Firmament; and the earth is apparently re- 
garded as created on the third day, in verses 9 and 10; in 
the second we learn that the earth, so created by the God 
all whose works give us the very idea of order («éepoc) and 
law, was a mere shapeless void ; and that there was besides 
a “deep” not mentioned as created in verse 1; and that 
not till then did the Spirit of God begin to act at all. More- 
over, whereas all the subsequent acts of creation are attri- 
buted to the spoken Word of God (“ And God said”), which 























10 The Creation. 
in the New Testament is acknowledged in the Logos of the 
Proem of the Fourth Gospel, this first and most moment- 
ous act seems to be performed without any words at all. 
The shifts to which interpreters are reduced sufficiently 
confess all these difficulties. The heaven and the earth of 
verse 1, we are told, are different from those in verses 6— 
8, 9, 10; the vague term Chaos is invented to describe the 
shapeless, unordered mass, and the double term “heaven 
and earth” is said to be employed in default of a single 
word for the chaos. Or, again, it is said that verse 1 an- 
nounces, as a heading to the chapter, the various acts which 
are afterwards told fully in regular order; though the ex- 
pression, “In the beginning,” if we adopt the received 
translation, clearly separates this time from the following 
days, and precludes us from identifying this first with the 
subsequent acts. Again, if this creation of the heaven and 
the earth in the beginning is to be distinct from the later 
acts, we are told that it must be the creation out of nothing 
of Matter, which is afterwards moulded into the various 
forms of earth, heaven and water—thus doing violeace not 
only to what I have shewn to be the necessary and constant 
signification of the verb N72, but to the usage of it in the 
later verses of this very history ; for if in verse 1 to create 
the heaven and the earth be to bring into existence the 
matter from which they are to be moulded, then verse 12 
must be assumed to assert that God called into existence 
the matter out of which the great sea-monsters would be 
formed ; and so of Man in verse 27. 

All these absurdities and contradictions vanish at once 
from the text as I understand it. “ At the beginning of God’s 
creating the heaven and the earth ... God said: ‘ Let Light 
be :’” no other heaven and earth are spoken of, no earlier 
act of creation is asserted than those of verses 6—10; no 
different sort of creation assumed than that of the sea- 
monsters, of man, and of all his work (i. 21, 27, ii 3). 
Further, God is not credited with the absurdity of bringing 
into being a Chaos ; his earliest function is now to create 
in the true Hebrew sense—to form, to mould, to organize ; 
and his first act is to introduce the great organizer and 
life-giver—Light ; which even the Proem of the Fourth 
Gospel acknowledges as equivalent to Life. And the pro- 
cess of creation on the first day now resembles that on the 
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others—“ God said: Let Light be !’—no act is now per- 
formed but by his spoken Word. Neither is any prelimi- 
nary creation of Matter asserted: the first verse, “ At the 
beginning of God's creating the heaven and the earth,” only 
refers to the description of that act in verses 6—10. Verse 
2, “when the earth had been shapeless and waste, and 
darkness over the face of the Abyss,” assumes a new and 
obviously correcter sense. The earth and water, it is now 
seen, are supposed to have existed before the creation (or 
moulding into shape) of the earth, and there is no absurdity 
in the mention here of an element (the water) not spoken 
of in verse 1. So far from God creating the earth chaotic, 
verse 2 describes the chaotic state prior to what the writer 
in verse 1 terms its creation (“when the earth had wntil 
then been shapeless and waste”). And as we have here a 
chaotic uncreated earth, so in the same ante-creational 
period we find a chaotic uncreated water—the Abyss, over 
which Darkness had been till then. And both earth and 
water are conceived as having only a sort of negative exist- 
ence—indicated in the case of the earth by the “shapeless 
and waste,” and in that of the water by the “darkness.” 
But upon this state, which “had been,” another supervened, 
when “the breath of God was brooding over the face of the 
water,” previously dark,—the breath that uttered the first 
creative words, “ Let Light be!” The two periods are accu- 
rately distinguished in the Hebrew by the different tenses 
(MIAN perfect, had been, and MHIP participle, was brood- 
ang). The first act of creation, and the sole act of the first 
day, was therefore that of Light, as Milton seems to under- 
stand correctly, not only in his 
“Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born, 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ?” 
but also in 

“O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

‘Let there be Light !’ and light was over all !” 
And the same is rendered almost certain also by a compa- 
rison with the act of the fourth day—the creation of the 
Luminaries ; since (as will be more fully shewn) there is a 
certain correspondence between the acts of the first three and 
the last three days. And as the fourth day witnesses the 
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creation of the luminous bodies only, the first may be pre- 
sumed to have seen only that of the light itself: the addi- 
tion of the creation of the heaven and the earth would 
entirely spoil this manifestly intentional correspondence. 
It is perhaps hardly needful to expatiate on the enhanced 
beauty with which the history of creation seems to me to 
be invested by this new conception of the first day’s work. 
Milton has discovered it, even through the blind of the re- 
ceived versions, and shewn it in his most thrilling language 
to the world; and so it comes before us as no new idea, 
that Light was the “offspring of Heaven first-born.” Life 
is the chief, if not the only created thing, in the eyes of a 
primitive unphilosophical age ; that which is dead, immov- 
able or unchangeable, would be regarded as performing no 
function, doing nothing for any one, and therefore as not 
the work of a Creator, whose works were created for a pur- 
pose. To create, therefore, was to the people of that age 
to infuse life. But life itself is too impalpable and mysteri- 
ous an idea to be conceived strictly and properly. Light is 
its sine qua non. Life is action; and action can take place 
only in the light: “the night cometh when no man can 
work.” Light, therefore, is assumed as the sensible equiva- 
lent of the insensible Life. How then should creation 
commence with anything else but Light? It is that alone 
which renders any further creation possible. 

Without venturing far on a field where I cannot tread 
with confidence, I may be allowed to notice the striking 
correspondence between Gen. i. 1—3, as interpreted by me, 
and the Proem of the Fourth Gospel. 


“ At the beginning ... God said, ‘ Let Light be !’” 
“Tn the beginning was the Word.” 


Can it be doubted that this Word is that very command, 
“Let Light be!” which was at the beginning of all things? 
or that the writer had this account of creation in his mind ? 
And he continues, after saying that this Word was God's, or 
even was God, “Everything was made through it, and not 
a single thing was made apart from it ;’ inasmuch as (in 
my translation) every act of creation was effected by actual 
spoken words of God. And then, “In it was Life, and life 

yas the Light of men”—again a reference to the “Let 
Light be!” meaning that the light, conceived in its relation 
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to the living being man, is Life: what light is to the uni- 
verse, that life is to man: life therefore is (mathematically 
speaking) a function of light. Then, “The light shines in 
the darkness,” for darkness still continued to exist after the 
creation of light, but “God made a division between the 
light and the darkness.” This division protects the newly- 
created light from invasion by the darkness ; which may be 
alluded to in the next words of the Gospel, if their proper 
meaning be, “and the darkness did not suppress (i. e. was 
not permitted, was not able to suppress) the light.” 

This reference to the creation as described in Genesis, 
however, does not exclude the Alexandrine inspiration from 
which the Proem is usually explained. On the contrary, 
it traces the Logos doctrine to its very origin, and finds for 
it a foundation and justification in the very oldest and most 
sacred Hebrew Scriptures, without which it is difficult to 
conceive that it could have been accepted and adopted by 
a Jew like Philo from heathen philosophers only. Why 
indeed is that very word Logos used, for what is elsewhere 
(Prov. viii. 1, 22—31; Wis. vi—xi.; Ecclus. i, xxiv. et pas- 
sim ; Matt. xi. 19) called Wisdom? Is it not because the acts 
of Divine Wisdom are always represented as performed by 
Speech? Not only here in the organization of a world is 
this the case, but also in the organization of a nation; and 
the fundamental constitution of that nation is embodied in 
ten Divine utterances, which we loosely call the Ten Com- 
mandments, but which are properly the Ten Words (03%) ; 
now Adyo¢ is the exact translation of "33. Any history of 
the Logos idea, therefore, which takes no account of the 
first chapter of Genesis as sanctioning, if not suggesting, it 
to its Hebrew adherents, must, be imperfect. The philoso- 
phers who wished to find it there, found it without difficulty 
in the Divine words, and especially the first and greatest 
of these, “ Let Light be!” Such a philosophical conception 
may indeed have been very far from the mind of the ancient 
writer. Yet a tendency towards separating the action from 
the essence of God, and treating the former as a distinct 
person, is observed very early indeed; especially in the 
angels (or men, as they are often called), who in Genesis 
appear mysteriously, and as mysteriously turn out in the 
end to be God himself: so the angel that appeared to Hagar, 
xvi. esp. v. 13; the three who come to Abraham, xviii. 
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esp. v. 13; the angel at the sacrifice of Isaac, xxii. esp. vv. 
11, 12, 15, 16; the angel who wrestles with Jacob, xxxii. 
24—30. If this tendency was natural to the Hebrews, and 
exhibited in their earliest books, the development of the 
later conception of the Divine Wisdom, and the still later 
adoption of the New Platonic ideas, require no further 
explanation: otherwise it would be quite unintelligible. 

It is not necessary to go to such length in justifying my 
translation of the rest of the chapter. Though abounding 
in peculiar words and expressions, which we may have to 
consider in another connection, there is not room for much 
difference of opinion as to either the meaning of words 
or the logical relation of the clauses. In v. 5, the words 
evening and morning are without the article and therefore 
indefinite ; and the meaning can only be, “ And there was 
evening and there was morning” (like, “And there was a 
man of Benjamin,” 1 Sam. ix. 1): to which, without gram- 
matical connection, “ First Day, Second Day,” &c., is added 
as the concluding title of the preceding verses—V. 6. Let 
it be observed once for all, that the Hebrew 0%, water, is 
a noun that has no singular; it is therefore better rendered 
water than waters, just as tenebre is shade rather than 
shades. V.7. The subject of the verb divided is the last- 
mentioned noun, Firmament; this is grammatically the 
best, and is made certain by the analogy of the preceding 
verse. V.11. Grass, herbs, fruit-trees, and most words de- 
noting vegetable or animal species, including those used in 
later verses for beasts, birds, reptiles, men, &c., are generally 
used in the singular with a clear plural or collective mean- 
ing, and in many cases have no plural in use; it is there- 
fore better to translate them by the English plural ; except 
of course in cases like grass, sheep, cattle, &c., where the 
English practice happens to coincide with the Hebrew. 
The fruit-trees produce “fruit which has its own seed 
within it”—the seed of the apple being held within the 
JSruit, whereas the herbs yield seed only—seed unprotected 
by a covering of fruit. Three gradations of plants are re- 
cognized : the grass, which seems to spread of itself, without 
obvious seed ; larger plants, which have conspicuous flowers 
and seeds ; and fruit-trees, the highest form of vegetable 
life, which have not naked seeds, but fruit containing 
seeds within it. V. 14. Luminaries (M9), not the same 
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word as Light (71s) in v. 3, but a derivative, which from 
its form must denote a place or thing of light: any objec- 
tions, therefore, which have been raised against the double 
creation of light (vv. 3 and 14), fall to the ground. Whe- 
ther light as a principle can be conceived to have existed 
before the luminaries which now shed it on our earth, is 
another question, which we do not presume to decide here. 
For feasts : Ty denotes literally an appointment, a place 
or time appointed to a certain purpose; and thence very 
frequently of the great religious feasts so appointed, as the 
Passover, regulated by the moon ; which is the most likely 
meaning here, since that use of the sun and moon could 
hardly be omitted by the Hebrew writer, and is not indi- 
cated by any other word: the signs are probably portents, 
such as eclipses generally were in the ancient world. For 
days and years : i.e. to mark the passage of time generally 
(not for days, and for years). V.16. The two great lumi- 
naries ; with the definite article. And the stars: object of 
the verb made at the beginning of the verse ; the Authorized 
Version spoils the syntax by supplying he made and also. 
V. 20. Let the water swarm with a swarm: for the verb 
yw (properly to creep) has its own derivative Y7W as 
its object—*“ to swarm a swarm.” Animal life (7T] WH) : 
mr denotes not life (which is BY), but animal (as in vv. 
24, 25), and here depends on W5}, and has the sense of the 
adjective animal. And let Birds fly: the birds were cer- 
tainly not produced out of the water, as the Authorized 
Version gratuitously makes them to be; the two following 
verses make this clear. V. 24. Animal life, cattle, reptiles, 
land-animals: all indefinite here, but definite in the next 
verse. V. 26. Men (O78): indefinite, like the animals in 
vv. 20, 24, and in the singular with plural sense (as was 
noted on v. 11), which appears incontrovertibly from the 
plural verb immediately following, “so that they may bear 
rule.” This will be seen to have important consequences. 
V. 27. The words, “in the image of God he formed them,” 
form no true parallelism to those preceding them, but are 
simply identical with them—the words image, God, formed, 
being all repeated from the previous clause: hence they 
must almost certainly be cancelled as an interpolation. 
Vv. 29, 30. The verb I give governs both these verses, and 
ought not to be repeated in v. 30, as it is in the Authorized 
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Version: I give—first to you all herbs, &c., and secondly, 
to all the beasts of the earth, &c., all green herbs. 

It is evident that we have here quite as much a poetical 
conception as a philosophical theory of creation. If the 
order in which the origin of the various elements is disposed 
savours somewhat of philosophical speculation, reminding 
us especially of the early Greek physical speculations, the 
language, with its recurring refrains, “and so it was,” “and 
God saw that it was good,” “and there was evening and 
there was morning,” is poetical. Both poetry and philoso- 
phy, however, hold in common the principle of order and 
arrangement.: To neither is a Chaos possible. Both must 
insensibly modify, rearrange, or conjecturally restore what- 
ever in their subject-matter appears isolated, confused, or 
disarranged. Hence we are entitled to suppose that the 
acts of creation are here disposed in a certain syminetry, the 
outlines of which at least may not be hard to discover. 

The division of the creation into seven days gives us 
the first and most palpable indication of such an inten- 
tional symmetry. Seven is not only a round number to the 
Hebrews, but preeminently a sacred number, constantly re- 
curring in legends, rites and ideas connected with religion. 
The seventh day, the seventh year, and the forty-ninth (7 x 
7) year, were holy: Solomon was seven years in building 
his temple ; the golden candlestick had seven branches ; at 
the siege of Jericho there were seven priests and seven 
trumpets ; Balak built for Balaam seven altars, and furnished 
seven oxen and seven rams; and so on; for the greatest 
number of instances collected together, see the Revelation. 
The seven days of creation, therefore, cannot be accidental. 
They evidently stand in the closest connection with the 
Sabbath. Man works for six days and rests on the seventh : 
God is conceived as doing the same. Man was created in 
the likeness of God, and can know nothing of God except 
through this likeness—God is the macrocosm to his micro- 
cosm. Man's seventh-day rest was a religious act; anda 
corresponding act might therefore be with propriety and 
without derogation ascribed to God. To make the analogy 
perfect, the number of working days must be the same to 
God as to man—viz. six. The Biblical writer of Gen. ii. 3 
and Ex. xx. 8—11, indeed, inverts the order, and treats the 
human Sabbath as a direct imitation of the divine. This 
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was to be expected : the Sabbath was a religious institution, 
and must therefore have a divine sanction; what more 
natural than to ascribe it to direct imitation of the action of 
God himself? Man knew he must not work on the Sab- 
bath, on pain of forfeiting his holiness ; yet he was enjoined 
to be holy because God was holy ; and how then could he 
attribute an act to God which would be unholiness in him- 
self? Supposing the Sabbath to have existed prior to this 
account of creation, which, if we consider the post-Mosaic 
composition of the Pentateuch to be proved, we infallibly 
must, we are driven to regard the adoption of the six days’ 
work and seventh day’s rest in the creation as an argument 
from the known to the unknown—from the human to the 
Divine Sabbath. That this is no new and unsanctioned 
idea is evident from two facts, which I cannot argue out at 
full length, but will briefly note. First, the Ten Command- 
ments as given in Exodus xx. give the second table (Com- 
mandments 6—10, vv. 13—17) without comment, in the 
brief legal form which could be inscribed on the stone ; but 
append to the five commandments of the first table com- 
mentaries which (from the analogy of the second table, as 
well as on other grounds) are manifestly distinct from the 
commandments themselves, and certainly could not be 
inscribed on the stone. The Commandments themselves are 
simply these: 1. I am Jahveh thy God. 2. Thou shalt 
have no other God before me. 3. Thou shalt not take my 
name in vain. +4. Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy. 5. Honour thy father and thy mother. The com- 
mentary on the fourth commandment (vv. 9, 10), therefore, 
is distinct from and of necessity later than the command- 
ment itself, and contains only what in one writer's judgment 
is the most convincing argument for its observance. And, 
secondly, we see from the version of the same command- 
ment in Deuteronomy, vv. 12—14, that others inculcated the 
observation of the Sabbath by very different arguments : 
for the Deuteronomist in his comment treats it as in me- 
mory, not of the Creation, but of the Exodus. The observ- 
ance itself, therefore, is the only fixed point: those who 
tried to account for and justify it shew by their discrepancy 
that its real origin was buried in obscurity. We are there- 
fore entitled by positive historical testimony to treat the 
seven days of creation as an arrangement natural to the 
VOL. V. Cc 
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Hebrew writer, but not necessary even to his own original 
conception of the Divine procedure. Whatever the number 
of Divine acts which he had to assume in the creation of 
this work, he had to force them into the six working-days 
of a week ; but there is nothing to hinder us from supposing 
that the same conception of the creative acts existed before 
or apart from that of the six days. Hence, instead of re- 
garding the “ Divine Week” as the cardinal point of this 
story, I am disposed to see in it one of its latest features. 
If this reasoning be sound, the ideas entertained by harmo- 
nizing geologists that the Divine Day may represent an 
indefinite geological period, are simply wasted ingenuity. 

The next point which strikes us, in attempting to pene- 
trate the arrangement of the Divine work, is a certain 
correspondence between the first three and the last three 
days. This is first and most conspicuously obvious in the 
work of the first and the fourth days. On the first Light 
is created: on the fourth the light bodies, the Luminaries. 
But, again, on the second the Water has its proper place 
assigned to it: on the fifth the water animals are created. 
And on the third the Earth appears: on the sixth the ter- 
restrial animals are created. This may be presented ina 
tabular form thus: 


Day 1. Light. Day 4. Luminaries. 
Day 2. Water. Day 5. Water animals. 
Day 3. Earth. Day 6. Terrestrial Animals. 


If we attempt to generalize in order to recover the latent 
idea of the writer, we might say that the first period wit- 
nesses the creation of immovable, inanimate nature, the 
second that of moving, animated beings, each series taking 
the three domains of the universe in the same order— 
heaven, water, and earth. This arrangement has been 
observed long ago, and its main idea, the bisection of the 
creation and a certain correspondence between the acts 
of each section, cannot be accidental; but we shall have 
largely to modify it, since it can be maintained in its inte- 
grity only by ignoring or explaining away many items as 
essential as those which it seizes upon. For instance, the 
fifth day witnesses the creation, not only of water animals, 
but of birds, which might be assigned either to earth or air, 
but certainly not to water. 
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To attain to any clearer conception of the original idea 
and subsequent arrangement of this story, we must examine 
its language more minutely. In Hebrew writers of a poeti- 
cal turn, the key is often afforded by the observance of 
recurring phrases, which mark the beginning or end of a 
section. A well-known instance of this is found in the 
splendid passage of Isaiah, ix. 8—x. 4, where the refrain, 
“For all this his anger has not turned, and his hand is still 
stretched out,” marks the end of four stanzas, and even 
enables us to connect chap. v. 25 with it as a fragment of 
the same poem. Another instance is afforded by Psalms 
xlii. and xliii, which are proved by their common refrain, 
“Why art thou cast down, my soul?” &., to form one 
psalm. In the story of creation we have the recurring 
phrase, “and so it was,” marking the completion of each 
act. On the first day the expression, “and Light was,” is 
its equivalent. The refrain is found to occur on each of 
the six days, marking the obedience of nature to the Divine 
word given immediately before, except on the fifth, where 
it seems to have accidentally fallen out at the end of verse 
20. But on the third day we find it twice in v. 9, after the 
separation of earth and water, and again in v. 11, after the 
command that the earth should put forth vegetation. Again, 
on the sixth day we find it twice—in v. 24, after the crea- 
tion of the terrestrial animals, and in v. 30, after the creation 
of men. Now this is very curious. On the first day Light 
is created ; on the second, the Firmament :—one act on each. 
On the third the Earth is relieved from water; and the 
plants are created :—two distinct acts. On the fourth day 
the Luminaries are set in the Firmament:—one act. On 
the fifth the animals of water and air are formed: which, 
as the creation of the Firmament on the corresponding 
second day virtually established both water and sky, may 
be treated as one act. On the sixth, the terrestrial animals 
are created ; and then, carefully separated therefrom by the 
writer, men are formed :—two distinct acts. Thus, on the 
only days when two acts are performed, the refrain, “and 
so it was,” witnesses to the fact. Does not this shew that 
to be a fact, which I have argued might be so, that the 
division into days is a later idea imported into a story 
which might originally have been different? The acts are 
now found to be acknowledged by the writer himself to be 
c2 
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not six, but eight. And this discovery powerfully strength- 
ens the evidence for the division of the creation into two 
equal portions. For not only have the acts of the first and 
second days a certain analogy with those of the fourth and 
fifth, but the two acts of the third, now separated from each 
other, correspond respectively with the two of the sixth: 
the establishment of Earth free from water with the crea- 
tion of the land animals, and the creation of vegetables 
with that of man, for whose use (v. 29) they were produced. 
And the division into six days also acknowledges this cor- 
respondence, in combining together the two last acts of 
2ach series, thus : 


One day (Ist) Act 1 corresponding to Act 5 One day (4th) 
One day (2nd) Act 2 » 6 One day (5th) 
One day (3rd) { oy , ; } One day (6th) 

The next point which cannot fail to strike the attentive 
reader is the tautology observable in connection with this 
“and so it was.” In verse 9 we have, “ And God said, ‘ Let 
the water under the heaven be gathered into one place, and 
let the dry ground appear. And so it was.” The words of 
command are given, and are affirmed in that short phrase 
to have been obeyed: all further account of the perform- 
ance of that act is shut out by the simple statement that 
“soit was.” So im verses 3 and 7. But after v. 11, “ And 
God said, ‘Let the land put forth grass’... And so it 
was,” we have in verse 12 the further account, “ And the 
land raised grass,” &c.; so that the act is affirmed twice. 
The same is observable after vv. 15 and 24; and would be 
so also after v. 20, if the conjecture was right, that the 
words “and so it was” have been dropped out there. This 
phenomenon suggests the idea that the double description of 
the creative act may not be original. In every case it is 
first described as performed by God’s spoken word: “ And 
God said, Let ——;’ and then announced again by the 
writer speaking in his own person, and using nearly the 
same words: “And God made .” This second an- 
nouncement adds absolutely nothing, and can searcely be 
imagined to have been appended in all its fulness to the 
first by the same writer, even where the words “and so it 
was” do not precede; where they do, it is absurd. Were 
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there two accounts, the one putting the creative acts into 
the mouth of God, and the other describing them in narra- 
tive? One phenomenon strikes us at once as encouraging 
this idea. Just as the refrain “and so it was” was found 
to follow the verses of the Divine commands, so do we find 
the phrase, “and God saw that it was good,” following the 
verses of narrative. They occur in this way in verses 12, 
18, 21, 25 and 31, after five out of the eight acts ; and also 
in verses 4 and 10, under rather different circumstances, 
yet probably by the same writer, since in both cases the 
other writer’s description has been already finished off by, 
“and Light was” (v. 3), “and so it was” (v. 9). On examin- 
ing the Hebrew text more minutely to see whether it aids 
or contradicts this theory, we discover several points that 
aid it most strikingly, and can hardly be otherwise accounted 
for. The Divine Commands have the created things always 
without article (vv. 3, 6, 11, 14, 20, 24, 26); the Narrative 
makes them definite (vv. 7, 16, 21, 25 and 37; v. 12 ex- 
ceptionally leaves them indefinite). Now, although in the 
present context the definite article may in verses 7 and 16 
be accounted for because the firmament and the luminaries 
denote those announced in the preceding verses, yet in the 
other instances, where the second account often uses differ- 
ent words from the first, the phenomenon cannot be so 
explained. Again, the form a2, or22?, after his kind, 
after their kind, is very peculiar, having a pronominal suf- 
fix which is scarcely found elsewhere in the whole Bible 
(the regular form being a'?, => -\r) ; it occurs in the 
Narrative, i in verses 12 (twice), 21 (twice), and 25, to the 
exclusion of the regular form ; and the latter alone is found 
in the Commands in verse 11; verse 24 furnishes no in- 
stance, since the feminine suffix, which exhibits no variety, 
is used both times there, as also in the first two instances 
in v. 25.—A characteristic feature of the Commands is the 
use of a verb and object from the same root, as, “ Let the 
water swarm a swarm of animal life :” so v. 11, SW SWIA, 
DI YIN (see also v. 29), v. 20, YW ASIA, AID) AID ; the 
Narrative avoids all these except the second, which is by 
far the least peculiar of them—To the account of the cre- 
ation of the Luminaries as the Commands in wv. 14, 15 give 
it, and the Narrative in vv. 16—18 repeat it, the latter adds 
that they are “to mi ike a division between the light and 
the darkness ;” but this could not possibly be written by 
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the writer of the words in verse 4, “and God made a divi- 
sion between the light and the darkness ;” since that had 
been already long effected :—here is discrepancy as to fact. 

If there are two writers, we can have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the author of the Commands to be the earlier ; 
for (1) we shewed how deep-rooted was the idea of the 
Divine acts, and preeminently the first acts of creation, 
being effected through Words ; (2) the Words form a con- 
nected story, which ‘the Narrative does not ; (3) the Com- 
mands exhibit a racier and more original style, especially 


in the “swarming a swarm,” &c.; but also in the use of 


other peculiar w ords, aia) Th, nnn, Ff, YD; the 
other writer, though in amp he uses an unusual form, in 
general makes an easy paraphrase of the peculiar phrases 
of his predecessor. The verses in which God gives names 
to created things, and those in which he blesses them, 
naturally belong to the writer who attributes speech to him, 
the writer of the Commands. We shall now have no diffi- 
culty in dividing the chapter between its two writers. One 
or two irregularities must be assumed. The Narrative has 
lost its commencement, and begins (as we have it) with the 
creation of the Firmament in v. 7; before that we have 
only the fragment in v. 4, “and God saw the light that it 
was good.” The words “and so it was” at the end of v. 7 
should obviously, from the analogy of all the other passages, 
conclude v. 6 ; and we may conjecture that the words “and 
God saw that it was good” have dropped out from v. 7. At 
the end of v. 20 the words “and so it was” have dropped 
out, as already noticed. The result of this inquiry appears 
below, where the two writers are exhibited side by side. 
The sentences are abridged in order not to occupy too much 
space. 
ComMANDS. NARRATIVE. 
First Act. First Act. 

1TIn the beginning of God's 
forming the heavens and the 
earth ... #3 God said: “ Let 
Licut be!” ard Light was. 
#> And God made a division be- 4 And God saw the Light, 
tween the light and the dark- that it was good. 
ness; Sand God called the 
light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night. 











Second Act. 

6 And God said: “ Let there 
be a FinMAMENT in the middle of 
the water, and let it be so as to 
divide between water and wuter.” 
7 And so it was. ®And God 
called the firmament Heaven. 


Third Act. 
®And God said: “Let the 
water under the heaven be ga- 
thered into one place, and let 
the DRY GROUND appear.” And 
so it was. 1 And God called 
the dry ground Land, and the 
gathering of the water he called 
Seas. 
Fourth Act. 
11 And God said: “ Let the 
land put forth GRASS... upon 
the earth.” And so it was. 


Fifth Act. 

14 And God said: “ Let there 
be LUMINARIES in the firmament 
of heaven ... to shine upon 
the earth.” And so it was. 


Sixth Act. 

20 And God said: “ Let the 
water swarm with a SWARM OF 
ANIMAL LIFE: and let Birps fly 
over the earth,” &c. [And so 
it was.] * And God blessed 
them, saying, “ Be ye fruitful, 
and multiply,” &c. 


Seventh Act. 


24 And God said: “ Let the 


land put forth animal life after 
its kind: CaTTLE...” Andso 
it was. 
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Second Act. 

7 And God made the Fir- 
mament, and it divided between 
the water that was under the 
firmament and the water that 
was above the firmament. 


Third Act. 


106 And he saw that it was 


good. 
Fourth Act. 


12 And the land raised Grass, 
Herbs... after their kind : and 
God saw that it was good. 


Fifth Act. 

16 And God made the two 
great Luminaries ... and the 
stars; ... 17 18to rule over the 
day and over the night, and to 
make a division between the 
light and the darkness. And 
God saw that it was good. 


Sixth Act. 

21 And God formed the great 
Sea-monsters, and all the creep- 
ing animal life with which the 
water swarmed, ... and all the 
winged Birds ... And God saw 


that it was good. 


Seventh Act. 

25 And God made the Land- 
animals after their kind, and 
the Cattle ... And God saw 
that it was good. 
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Eighth Act. Eighth Act. 

26 And God said: “ We will 7 And God formed Men in 
make MEN, in our image, after his image ; male and female he 
our likeness, so that they may formed them. 
bear rule,” &c. 7% And God 
blessed them, and God said to 
them: “Be fruitful, and be 
many, and fill the earth and 
subdue it,” &e. % And God 
said: “Zo, I give to you all 
herbs ... and all the trees... 
that they may be to you for 
food ; ® and to all the beasts 31 And God saw all that he 
... all green herbs for food.” had made, and it looked very 
And so it was. good, 


We are now able, in conclusion, to reconsider the analogy 
between the two equal sections of the Creation. As given 
above, it broke down at several places. If the three days 
of each section represent respectively heaven (air), water 
and earth, then how comes it that the firmament, which is 
declared to be the heaven, belongs to the second day? and 
that the birds are produced in connection with the fishes 
and the water, not with the sky, their natural element ? 
A hint of the correct arrangement may be found in verse 26, 
where all the animals, having been then created, are enu- 
merated in the order natural to the writer, which he would 
doubtless observe elsewhere also: “the fishes of the sea, 
the birds of the sky, the cattle, &c. upon the earth ;’ and 
let it be noticed that each domain of the world has a class 
of animals assigned to it. Here the order is: water, sky, 
earth ; exactly as in verses 20 and 24 The living and 
moving population of the heaven or air is therefore not to 
be found in the Luminaries of the fourth day, but in the 
birds of the fifth. This relieves us at once from the embar- 
rassing necessity under which the former system laboured, 
of saying that the Luminaries, from their motion, were 
treated as the quasi-animate population of the heaven. But 
more and better remains to be shewn. In the first section 
it was clearly wrong to say that heaven, water and earth 
were created or arranged on the first three days respectively. 
The Light of the first day can be treated as equivalent to 
heaven only by a straining of the sense at least as great as 
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that required to make animated beings out of the luminaries 
of the corresponding fourth day; and the heaven is dis- 
tinctly affirmed to be created with the settling of the waters 
on the second. The second day must be said to witness the 
ordering of both water and heaven; which agrees exactly 
with the fact observed of the fifth, that on it the animal 
tenants of both those regions were created. The following 
is therefore the corrected system : 


Act 1. Lieut. Act 5. Luminaries. 
Act 2. Water. Act 6. Fishes. 1 
Heaven. Birds. 

Act 3. Earth. Act 7. Land-animals. j 
Act 4. Plants. Act 8. Men. 


Light, in truth, belongs to no one section of the universe, 
but pervades them all; it is the soul of the universe, the 
source of life to all, as we saw before; and it therefore 
stands rightly at the head of the series, not as one element 
equal with those that follow, but as supreme above them, 
virtually containing them all in itself. We are again brought 
by a different route to the same grand idea which we 
reached before, that the great creative word, which com- 
prises all others, is, “Let Light be !’—Water, heaven and 
earth, then follow in natural order. The creation of the 
two former is in the Hebrew account so blended into one— 
the creation of a firmament being in itself that which put 
the waters in the places and functions they were to main- 
tain—that we cannot separate them to make the two cre- 
ative acts which we should desire ; but it is interesting to 
see how exactly the acts of the second section observe the 
same anomaly. To the creation of earth is appended, as a 
distinct act, that of plants ; to which in the second section 
that of men corresponds ; for somewhat as water, heaven 
and earth were made for fishes, birds and beasts respectively, 
so plants were made specially for man (v. 29), who is con- 
ceived as strictly vegetarian in this age ; the lower animals 
being in v. 30 admitted to a share in one part only of the 
vegetable kingdom.* 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 








* T need not seriously regret this abrupt conclusion, which leaves a few points 
still unnoticed, because it is my intention in a future article to continue the 
subject and consider the other account of the Creation (Gen. ii.). 
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Il—THE NEW CREED AND THE OLD, IN THEIR 
SECULAR RESULTS.—IIL 


MANY ages ago, a company of mariners sailed over an 
unexplored ocean. Their pilot's compass—a peculiarly fine 
one, and well-nigh unique at that time—guided their course 
in safety. But the pilot died ; and the frightened mariners, 
ignorant of the true use of the compass, bethought them- 
selves how they could safely pursue the course he was 
steering, and nailed down the magnet at the precise point 
it held at his death. Of course the needle moved no more, 
and soon the men began to congratulate themselves on the 
possession of so fixed and infallible a guide. True, they 
steered by degrees far out of their course, but the ocean 
was wide, and for a long time no shores appeared to warn 
them of mistake. At this period, some of the younger 
sailors began to suggest doubts whether the compass ought 
to be nailed down ; “It was evidently made,” they said, “to 
swing freely. In the days of the old pilot it was free.” 
“ What audacity!” exclaimed the older mariners. “ We have 
been providentially enabled to fasten it just where the great 
pilot left it. He who tampers with it will cause the wreck 
of the ship.” Nevertheless, one after another, sometimes 
timidly and reverently, sometimes roughly and rudely, the 
sailors touched the compass, till at last the nail was drawn 
out and the needle set free. At that instant the ship was 
borne among rocks and breakers; nobody knew where- 
abouts they were ; and when they tried to consult the com- 
pass, the needle, suddenly released, was found swinging east 
and west, many degrees on either side the pole, so that one 
said it pointed in one direction, and another in another, and 
meanwhile the ship was in the utmost peril. “We told you 
how it would be if you meddled with the compass,” cried 
the old mariners in despair. “Here we are among the rocks, 
and with nothing to guide us.” But after a little time the 
magnetic needle ceased to swing backwards and forwards, 
and its oscillations became so small that it was easy to note 
which point was the true pole. Then it became evident 
that, owing to the fixed compass, they had long been sailing 
far out of their course, and had got among the dangerous 
reefs. So as quickly as might be, after this was ascertained, 
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the sailors put the helm right, and worked their way as 
best they could through the rocks and to the happy end of 
their voyage, in the harbour of the Fortunate Isles. 

The parable is not, we think, inappropriate to the moment. 
That mysterious magnet of human conscience has long been 
nailed down to the point where it stood in the days of the 
great pilots of Christendom, and the moment of release, and 
the swingings to and fro, and the perils of rocks and whirl- 
pools, cannot be far away. Nevertheless, our confidence is 
unshaken that the released needle will in the end be the 
truest guide, and that by its aid we shall ride through the 
breakers at last, though not perchance without grazing 
many a reef. In America, at the present moment, it would 
seem, for example, that the conscience of whole commu- 
nities can oscillate as widely apart in one of the most 
essential matters of morals as the celibacy of the Shakers 
and the pantogamy of the Bible Christians of Oneida Creek. 
But as time goes on we look to such aberrations growing 
smaller and smaller, till the universal conscience of man- 
kind shall point steadily to the simple union of one man 
and one woman. The interval between the release of the 
general moral sense from that authority which has been 
supposed to decide all such questions, and the approxima- 
tive unanimity of the enfranchised consciences of men, must 
needs be an interval of great confusion and difficulty, and 
it is of this transition period we purpose to speak in the 
first part of the present paper. Our subject will embrace 
both the abstract conception of Sin itself and the opinions 
held concerning the sinfulness of certain classes of action ; 
the results which have flowed from the teaching of the Old 
Creed in these respects and those to be anticipated from 
that of the New. 

What is Sin, theologically considered? Is it “High 
Treason against the Majesty of Heaven,” or is it but “the 
stumble of the child in learning to walk”? Were the old 
divines right in exhausting the resources of language and 
borrowing figures from the infinite to express the devilish 
offence of Sin, the eternal perdition it involved? Or are 
modern social philosophers right in speaking of all Sin as 
the result of “weakness,” “ignorance,” “folly,’—the naughti- 
ness of a froward infant deserving always of pity, rarely of 
blame? It is quite clear that whichever of these views be 
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adopted, the consequences, as regards our morality, must 
be very important. 

To seek for strong words to express the abomination of 
Sin is a vain attempt, seeing that moral evil, being neces- 
sarily the greatest kind of evil, can have no just illustra- 
tion in any other and lesser kind. Even eternal physical 
torture, which the deeply wrought consciences of men of 
old threw out as a sort of material symbol of it, were it 
real, would to divinely-illumined eyes seem to have no 
relation to the moral woe of Sin. It is the Sin which 
must constitute the Hell, not the Hell which can repre- 
sent Sin. Christ nailed on Calvary for ever would be the 
type of eternal torture, but at the same time the very 
anti-type of Sin. The moral altitude of a man is determined 
by his sense of the sinfulness of Sin. We cannot doubt 
that the greatest saints have been those who have expe- 
rienced it most vividly, and have attained to a constant 
keenness of the moral sense which ordinary men know 
only in rare moments of high spiritual activity. Those 
seemingly limitless depths, deep below deep, of selfishness, 
vanity, double-mindedness, of which we have sometimes 
gained one awful glimpse, peering down into the dark places 
of our souls (a glimpse which left us awed, bewildered and 
well-nigh hopeless while its clear memory remained),—those 
depths a true Saint must look into and daily expose to the 
light of God till depth after depth becomes purified. He 
is not the man who can think least of Sin, nor is any other 
man’s opinion about it to be taken in comparison of his. 
The soul approaches the holiness of God through the sense 
of Sin, and he who has little sense that Sin is horrible can 
have little sense that Holiness is adorable. 

These things being so, not accidentally or as a result of 
traditional Christian teaching, but as necessarily arising out 
of the moral nature of man, it follows that to expect any 
essential change in the general doctrine of Sin is to expect 
human nature to apostatize. Were it to come to pass that, 
after attaining the high degree of insight reached through 
the Christian centuries, mankind at large should cease to 
hold that Sin is a greater evil than any other, and adopt 
the doctrine that it is on a par with, or lesser than, physical 
suffering, such a revolution of thought would indicate a 
retrogression and declension of a kind of which history 
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affords no parallel. We must, then, assume it as a matter 
approaching to certainty that the belief in what Calvinists 
call the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” will grow with the 
spiritual growth and strengthen with the moral strength of 
humanity, just as it similarly grows and strengthens in the 
individual. 

On the other hand, since we are no less forced to believe 
that the old scheme of theology will in time be exploded, 
it is clear that the intellectual conception of the relation of 
human sin to God will need essential modification. 

The doctrines of the primeval state of Innocence, of the 
Fall, the Atonement, Salvation by Faith, and the Eternity 
of Future Punishment,—and, above all, the doctrine of a 
Personal Devil, combine to give to Sin the aspect of Treason. 
It is a participation in the rebellion of the Chief who “led 
the embattled seraphim to war” against the King Celestial. 
As Adam’s sin is singularly represented not to have been 
an act malum in se, but only malum prohibitum, so all sin, 
according to this system, is primarily Disobedience. Not 
wholly illogically, therefore, the divines who have held it, 
have argued that the smallest sin deserves infinite punish- 
ment, because, equally with the largest, it is Treason against 
the King of kings—a capital crime, deserving the death of 
the soul. 

But, sweeping away all these cobwebs of the brain, what 
must remain for future generations to think of the guilt of 
Sin as against God? Much—very much—of the religion of 
the future must depend on the answer to this question. 

Half the erroneous theology in the world seems due to 
the arbitrary conception of “Omnipotence” as an attribute 
of God. Were Divines to content themselves with follow- 
ing out the very strong indications which He has given 
us of His moral attributes, and when they come to speak 
of His Power be satisfied to say that human imagination 
fails to conceive its extent, they would avoid shutting 
up themselves and their disciples in many an impasse of 
their own making. He to whom we attribute the ordering 
of the thousands of clusters of starry systems, the Architect 
of the Universe, possesses indeed such Power that it seems 
superfluous to hesitate at any phrase which may convey 
to our poor human souls even a shadow of its immensity. 
But having (not unnaturally) applied to it the term for ab- 
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solute illimitation, men have long reversed the process of 
reasoning, and having induced, as they think, from creation 
that God is Omnipotent, they deduce back again from that 
metaphysical term many conclusions for which creation 
itself lends no warrant. So firm are they often in holding 
by this wholly arbitrary term, that it continually happens, 
when the mysteries of evil have to be explained, that God’s 
moral attributes, of which we really know somewhat and 
whereon alone rest our reverence and love, are thrust into 
narrowest compass and woefully abridged, to make broad 
the road for this “Omnipotence” of which we confessedly 
know next to nothing. 

“Of this,” says Aristotle, “even God is deprived—to 
make the past never to have been.” He cannot alter the 
relation of numbers, or make circles and triangles to have 
the same properties. These are limitations of Omnipotence 
which all of us admit. Are there no more? Voltaire says 
somewhere in his light way, “It does not follow because a 
builder can make a tower of stone a hundred feet high, that 
he can make one of barley-sugar as high as Mont Blanc.” 
Whether Matter have in itself, as the old Gnostics thought, 
inherent qualities adverse to the full exercise of Divine 
Will—whether its laws be anything or nothing more than 
God's sustained action—whether one point being established 
in His wisdom (say the position of a Sun in a cluster), other 
points (say the position of its Planets) remain undetermined 
thereby—these, and a thousand similar questions, can be 
answered by no man. Of the whole modus operandi of 
the Divine Power we are in utter darkness. Yet, while 
admitting that there are things He cannot do, unable to 
draw any line between these things and many supposed 
exercises of creative power, and entirely ignorant how He 
does even the smallest thing, we continually talk and 
argue as if every difficulty presented to us must be solved 
by some speculation on His moral purpose, and never by 
the admission of the probability that even His stupendous 
might could deal no more beneficently than He has actually 
done, and that the alternative would have involved greater 
evils than the existing order of things. 

Among those points which we must surely hereafter come 
to recognize as inevitable, is the one great one, in which 
perhaps all others are involved—the moral imperfection of 
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all finite free agents. It cannot be too often repeated, seeing 
how constantly it is ignored, that, unless God had made us 
without moral natures at all, without knowledge of right 
and wrong, or power to choose between them,—in a word, 
unless He had left us mere brutes in human bodies, there 
was no other thing we could be save imperfect moral crea- 
tures. The dreams of impeccable angels, of sinless spirits 
of the blessed, for ever dazzle and deceive us. There can 
be no such things, and if there could, this world would pre- 
sent an utterly insoluble problem. ONE infinite and there- 
fore perfect Moral Being alone is possible. All below Him, 
not being infinite, must have more or less of weakness and 
ignorance, and therefore of imperfection.. Only the degree 
of the finite moral being’s imperfection is (so far as we can 
see) arbitrary. For this planet’s moral inhabitants God has 
chosen to create a race, doubtless not nearly the highest, 
and probably not the lowest, in the ranks of free intelligences. 
But it must needs be that all the other myriads of races 
which people the stars are of the same order with ourselves 
—all finite, and therefore all morally imperfect. 

Accepting human imperfection, then, as we believe men 
must soon accept it, not as the result of a Fall, nor as 
curable by any alchemy of sacred blood, but as a necessity 
determined by the fact that we are finite moral beings—the 
consequence will follow, that the design of God in creating 
us will assume quite a new significance. That design will 
clearly appear to be our gradual elevation through higher 
and higher moral grades, wherein the original imperfections 
of our nature will become evanescent, and degrees of virtue 
be attained which, viewed from our present state, would 
doubtlessly appear transcendently pure, but which, when 
attained, will disclose above and behind them the summits 
of yet loftier ranges of holiness. It is almost needless to 
add, that the belief in such a design of the Creator includes 
the universality of the “great Salvation.” That every created 
soul will attain at last the virtue for which it was made, is 
a proposition so shut up in the prior one that “God made 
it for that purpose,” that in no science save theology would 
it need to be stated at all. 

The different bearing of such a doctrine of the end of 
Creation as this, and of the old doctrine with its myths of 
a Fall, an Atonement, and an Eternal Hell, is obviously 
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very great, albeit it is not easy to define at first sight where 
the change will chiefly press. In truth, it is at all points, 
in an argument like those of the present essays, a hard 
matter to describe what has really been the bearing of the 
Old Creed upon human actions, seeing that it has varied 
so widely from almost unmixed good, to well-nigh unmixed 
evil. We would fain endeavour ever to speak of that great 
old faith with tenderness, nor take (as its opponents have 
too often done) its darkest features as its truest character- 
istics. But not more impossible would it have been for 
Phidias to render the likeness of Proteus in marble, than 
for the modern controversialist to mould such an image of 
the creed of Christendom as that its resemblance shall be 
allowed on all hands as true enough for the purposes of 
argument. Even dogmas enshrined in symbol and ritual 
for a thousand years, the moment they are seized on as 
examples of unworthy representations of God, are continu- 
ally abjured by one or other section of the churches, “ We 
have never held that doctrine ;’ “ We explain it so and so ;” 
yet if the inquirer pass on to discuss another dogma, the 
same cry is raised, while the first springs up to life again 
so soon as the pressure of argument is removed. In truth, 
if Christianity have done much to remould the modern 
world, each century and country, each sect and each indi- 
vidual, has also moulded Christianity for itself. With the 
holy, Christianity has been holy, and with the froward it 
has learned frowardness. In times of peace it has been a 
religion of peace, and in the age of the Crusades Christianity 
was clothed in steel. Mainly, the tendency, from Christ’s 
time downward to the Reformation, and even long past it, 
was to harden and darken whatever in his teaching had 
been left open to hard or dark interpretation. As the once 
fluid thoughts of Apostles and Fathers crystallized into the 
dogmatic theology of medieval Europe, there came forth a 
system in which, whatever else might be seen, assuredly the 
soul of Christ was never mirrored. 

Thus to affirm that the Old Creed taught such and such 
things, is at most to say that the majority of Christians, the 
greater churches, generally embraced the doctrine. And in 
this sense we affirm that the view of the end of Creation 
taught by the Old Creed was one essentially dark and ter- 
rible, and that Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” was the 
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fit altar-piece of its temple. True that the Creed spoke 
also of God desiring not the death of a sinner ; sending His 
Son as a propitiatory sacrifice to enable Himself to pardon 
sin; and holding out a promise of celestial joy to the 
saved. In Calvinist times it was even made an article of 
belief that man was created for God’s glory, and that he 
might “enjoy Him for ever.” But Catholic and Calvinist 
nullified these brighter doctrines almost ere they preached 
them, by asserting “that, although God desired not the death 
of a sinner, yet the mass of sinners would eternally die ; 
and though Christ had suffered for all, yet only a few would 
benefit by his sacrifice; and though man was made for 
God's glory, that “glory” might be manifested in the de- 
struction of half the human race, which instead of “ enjoy- 
ing Him for ever,” was doomed to curse Him, with the 
devil and his fie nds, through all eternity. 

To whomsoever this awful “Old Creed” has been a — 
belief and not a form of empty words (as, thank God! i 
has been to thousands of its nominal disciples), it is vil 
clear that the idea of Sin must be very different to what it 
is to one who believes the happy doctrine of universal love 
and universal salvation of which we have spoken as the 
creed of the future. The point of the difference lies here. 
To the adherent of the Old Creed, Sin is Treason ; to a dis- 
ciple of the New, it is Failure. The first looks to God for 
punishment, the second for help, Rebelling against Jehovah, 
Grieving the Holy Spirit of God, are the words which 
express the two phases of sentiment most simply. 

Now, as to the Results of the two, it is plain enough 
that for a pious and generous nature the doctrine of the 
New Creed concerning Sin will possess a force greater than 
that of the Old, by the whole difference between fearless 
Love, and (at the best) loving Fear; between the alacrity 
wherewith the heart is drawn “ by the cords of a man,” and 
the lagging step of one driven by the whip of terror. 

But all men are not pious or ge nerous, and for those who 
are base, or carried away by e vil passions, it is by no means 
equally evident that the doctrine that Sin must finally be 
conquered, is as safe as the doctrine that Sin, if persisted 
in, will conquer them, and drag them to eternal perdition. 
There is no doubt that here, as elsewhere, the nobler faith, 
with its appeals to higher sentiments, is, at least appa- 
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rently, a less safe one than the lower for the multitude. 
Even putting aside the dogma of eternal torture, the hold 
of which on human minds of any class is probably now 
very small, and merely contrasting the creed which does 
not promise final restoration, with the one which teaches 
almost as its first lesson that “somehow good shall be the 
final goal of ill,” there seems danger of great misuse of the 
latter. St. Augustine’s boyish prayer, “Make me holy, but 
not yet,” is the inarticulate desire of thousands of us always. 
None but the utterly hardened seriously intend to continue 
for ever in evil courses. None but the definitely virtuous 
feel the strong hunger and thirst after present righteousness. 
The three most: marked conditions of the soul might not 
improperly be described from this very point of view. There 
is the soul which longs for immediate ‘holiness and union 
with God. There is the soul which wishes to be holy here- 
after, when all known temptations to unholiness shall be at 
anend. And there is the soul which anticipates without 
pain that it will never become holy at all. The first is the 
condition of the Saint, the second of the ordinary Sinner, 
the third of the Reprobate, in so far as man ever is repro- 
bate. To hold out to those who are in the second condition, 
who languidly hope to be holy hereafter, the assurance that 
they will certainly be so, whatever they do at present—is 
not this a dangerous lesson ? 

It is answered, that in human affairs, at all events, we 
proceed on a different estimate of the motives of action. 
The universal argument against facilitating divorce is, that 
af there be probability of final severance, disagreements 
are endless, and temptations to unfaithfulness all-powerful. 
But if a man and woman know that the marriage vow is 
irrevocable, their quarrels are transitory and their wander- 
ings of passion end in reconciliation. In other words, the 
sense that they belong irreversibly to one another, draws 
them together after every divergence. Nay, in other human 
matters, whatever is felt to be inevitable, soon begins, after 
the first wayward movements of opposition, to exercise on 
the mind a steady attraction like that of gravitation. Death 
itself, when the last gleam of hope of recovery has faded, 
almost always becomes an object of calm and not unhope- 
ful expectation. It is needless to point out how this law 
of our natures must act when the certainty to which we 
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are to be reconciled is not the mortal pang, but the highest 
desire of the true Self within us. The worst of men has 
within him something which chooses the Right, the Holy 
and the True, and only foregoes them when it succumbs 
to “fleshly lusts which war against the soul” That inner 
self, that “I myself” of Paul, which fain would obey the 
law of God ;—when it receives the promise of final victory 
and satisfaction, must it not gain double strength? Were 
it a curse instead of a benediction, the certainty of it would 
bend our minds into a certain harmony with it. The idea 
that we are predestined to eternal virtue, and that neither 
height nor depth nor death nor life can separate us from 
the love of God, this belief cannot be the peril of the soul, 
but its anchorage and salvation. 

And yet, again, it must be remembered that the New 
Creed, in denying the eternity of Future Retribution, insists 
(as the Old Creed entirely failed to do) on the certainty of a 
finite punishment of Sin in this world or the next. The 
tremendous threat of the Old Creed constantly overshot the 
mark, for few sinners could even fancy themselves deserving 
of everlasting ages of torture, and therefore (among Pro- 
testants) leaped to the opposite conclusion, and imagined 
they should escape all punishment. The various schemes 
of the atonement, of priestly absolution, or evangelical 
death-bed conversion, effectually aided the natural instinct 
of hope of escape from so disproportionate a penalty for the 
sins of this short existence ; and the result has ever been, 
that Hell, instead of forming, as has been said, a great engine 
of police, has in reality been no more than the hobgoblin 
of the nursery, a terror to the weak, but powerless over the 
strong evil-doer. Nay, we might rather say, it has tended 
to prevent men from fearing the just and proportionate retri- 
bution of their offences. The gambler has dreamed that he 
could play with his debts, a “double or quits,” of which 
the chances of “quits” were so much in his favour as to 
leave him no alarm. Remorseful Aurengzebe, dying in 
agonies of terror at the thought of Divine retribution on his 
cruelties, had he been a Christian, would have been bap- 
tized, like Constantine, or consoled, like a thousand other 
tyrants, by priests and chaplains assuring him that his 
“belief in the atonement of Christ,” or his final confession 
to the Church, had secured his full absolution, and that 
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he was free to ascend from his blood-stained throne to 
paradise. 

No influence of Fear, we believe, is of any great moral 
avail, but in as far as it may be an influence of social order, 
we are persuaded that the creed which teaches that every 
sin will certainly be punished, is one more powerful for 
good than the creed which teaches that some sins will be 
punished eternally, and others not punished at all. The 
common experience of all legislation proves that the cer- 
tainty even of a very small penalty, is far more effective 
for the repression of crime, than the threat of capital pun- 
ishment from which escape may be hoped. 

But it is not only with reference to a future life that the 
common view of Sin will probably be changed. Even more 
importantly the New Creed modifies the attitude of the 
sinner towards God in this life, or, as we may say, restores 
it to that filial one which Christ had pictured in his grand- 
est parables, but which all the subsequent teaching of the 
churches had tended to distort. Sin, to the disciple of the 
New Creed, is the Prodigal’s offence, the Lost Sheep's igno- 
rance and folly, not the outlaw’s despairing temerity or the 
rebel's treason. It is no longer the transgression of the 
arbitrary decree of a despot, but an outrage against the law 
both of our human nature and of the Divine nature. 

Thus for every reason we look without apprehension to 
the coming change in the opinion of mankind respecting 
Sin. We believe that, for the good and generous-minded, 
the New Creed will have warmer influence than the Old, 
and that even for the base and bad it will lose nothing of 
repressive power, and gain in whatsoever leaven or fragment 
of better feelings may remain in their natures. 

It remains to us to speak of the difference which we an- 
ticipate between the New Creed and the Old concerning 
the sinfulness or innocence of specific actions. 

The great change, amounting to revolution, in the practi- 
cal ethics of the future, will be undoubtedly that to which 
we have already adverted, the Recognition of the Sanctity 
of Natural Laws. 

The history of morality as regards these laws is singular 
to consider. All the early prophets and lawgivers of the 
world instituted rules regarding marriage, food and ablu- 
tions, which are transparently the expression of their own 
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conception of the natural laws of health. Ascetic rules, 
having quite an opposite object, namely, the accomplishing 
of spiritual purposes at the cost of the body, are, however, 
in every religion (save the Parsee) found side by side with 


the laws for the benefit of the flesh. 


Fasting, for example, 


was an ordinance received from India to ancient Mexico, 
and seems to have been even assumed as a natural religious 
process by the great anti-ascetic Prophet of Nazareth. 
Mutilations more or less cruel have been universal among 
Jews and Moslems and the priests of Baal and Cybele, and 
in nearly every land a devotee, were he Yogi, Nazarite, 


Dervish, Stylites, has been a 


man to whom some kind of 


bodily privation or suffering gave evidence of dedication 


to God. 


vertible terms. 


A “Saint” and a “Self-torturer” have been con- 
The outward and visible sign of devotion 


to the beneficent Creator of this beautiful world, has been 
held to be, not a countenance beaming with inward con- 
tent, an eye ever ready to meet openly and lovingly the 
looks of God’s children, not the mens sana in corpore sano, 
testifying to care and reverence for the minds and bodies 
the Maker has given to us, but quite the opposite of all 
these—a pale, emaciated form, and anxious gaze cast down 
in absorption or raised to heaven in tearful appeal. Very 
curious is this double current through history, of respect 
for Nature and contumelious defiance of her plainest ordi- 
nances. Most of all strange has it been in the Protestant 


Churches. 


A great step was gained at the Reformation 


towards the recognition of the sanctity of nature. The 
abolition of clerical celibacy and of Virgin-worship did 
much to rehabilitate marriage; and even the practice of 
fasting, though theoretically sanctioned and ordained by 
the Reformed Churches, proved too uncongenial with their 
general spirit to be long maintained, and so fell into almost 
universal disuse before the recent revival of medizevalism 


in the Anglican communion. 


Yet, far as it went, the 


Reformation left us but half way towards the true stand- 
point of morals as regards physical laws. The old idea of 
the impurity of the body, of the unholiness, or we might 
rather say, devilishness of natural passions, peeps out con- 
tinually amid pages devoted to the expounding of more 
rational doctrines. A few years ago it was a common thing 


to hear English preachers expending their strength in im- 
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becile efforts to produce scriptural sanction for the perform- 
ance of acts plainly required by the physical nature of 
man; and where such scriptural assent was not plainly 
given, the example of some Biblical saint, or some casual 
phrase of prophet or apostle, was tortured to afford a per- 
mission for what should have wanted no permission in the 
eyes of any one who believed God to be the Maker of 
man’s body as well as the Father of his soul. To choose 
the meats and drinks suitable to us, to marry, to love our 
nearest connections, to rest after labour,—all these things 
are to be found justified by the Bible, according to one 
school of moralists, authorized by the Church, according to 
another, as if they wanted any justification or authoriza- 
tion; nay, as if fasting, celibacy, coldness of heart, and 
overtaxing of the powers entrusted to us, were not things 
much more requiring justification and authorization. 

The time has come for a change in all this. The Broad 
Church of Maurice and Kingsley has done its greatest work 
in holding up natural laws as Divine laws, and probably 
at this time the clergy, both of the Established and Dis- 
senting Churches, are much oftener busied in exhorting 
their flocks to sanitary duties, than wasting breath in prov- 
ing it scriptural to eat, drink, sleep and marry. The tide 
has turned altogether for them and for the laity. We may 
accept it as inevitable that the Old Creed’s doctrines re- 
garding the body are on the eve of being exploded, and 
that quite new opinions will shortly take their place. Con- 
sequently many actions will have new places assigned thei 
in moral classification. Things hitherto deemed blame- 
worthy may be recognized as innocent, or vice versa. Where 
is it likely such changes will chiefly be made, and what 
will be the results ? 

There can be little doubt that it will be in the direction 
of the laws regulating the relations of the sexes that the 
greatest changes will at all events be proposed, and the 
greatest dangers most justly apprehended. The subject is 
a very difficult one in every sense, and can be treated very 
slightly here. 

It has been asserted, we believe with truth, that to Jew- 
ish ethics are due those stringent laws of chastity which 
are comparatively little insisted on by Greek or Roman, 
Persian or Hindoo, Adultery, as a social offeuce, has ever 
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been rigorously denounced, and often legally punished with 
death. Chastity, however, as a personal virtue, is almost 
peculiar to the morals of Judaism and Christianity. When 
the inquiry is pursued, Why should Chastity be allotted so 
high a place among the virtues ?—the answer is less obvious 
than might have been anticipated.* Such being the case, 
the fall of the authoritative system of morality must inevi- 
tably prove the signal for various speculations on the whole 
subject of Marriage, and perhaps for some lamentable irre- 
gularities of practice. As we started by observing, the 
released magnet of conscience may oscillate through all the 
points between celibacy and pantogamy. That it will settle 
at last with wholly new power and steadiness at the true 
point of the union pointed out by nature between one man 
and one woman, we have little doubt. 

An essential difference, we apprehend, between the ethics 
of the future and of the past in this respect will be this : 
Preachers will not be content to go on insisting on the obli- 
gation that Marriage should hallow Love ; they will begin 
by preaching the yet more imperative obligation, that Love 
should hallow Marriage. A religious ceremony used to 
sanction marriages such as a vast number of those annually 
celebrated—marriages of interest, of ambition, of conve- 
nience, of mere brute passion—marriages unsanctified by 
mutual esteem, unbeautified by affection and trust: such 
religious ceremonies will be held to be in themselves abo- 
minable as a witches’ Sabbath. So far from shedding holi- 
ness on what is essentially unholy, they but add to it a 
blasphemous invocation to God to witness the offence. 

Venal unions—whether the man or woman sell themselves 
for a day or for life, whether they be bargained for secretly 
in some wretched haunt of vice, or solemnized by a prelate 
in St. George’s Church—will be equally condemned by the 
common conscience of mankind. Nay, of the two, the acted 
lie of an unloving connection which is meant to last a life- 
time, and which shelters its disgrace under the name of the 
holy union of marriage, will be deemed the more disgraceful. 

Again, there will be a complete renunciation of the old 
error (still sanctioned by the ritual of the English Church), 


* A writer in the new volume of ‘‘The Church and the World” : 
himself unable to discover it, unless the Incarnation can be made to explain 
the matter ! 


confesses 
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that the primary end of marriage is not the married state 
itself, with all its immense moral and social results, but that 
which is only the completion of the relation, namely, the 
offspring of marriage. Probably this idea is consciously 
accepted by few in our day. Assuredly no bride or bride- 
groom would feel otherwise than insulted by the avowal 
that the ambition of the other was, not to be husband or 
wife, but father or mother. But so long as such doctrines 
are retained in sacred services, they also retain a certain 
influence on the under-current of men’s thoughts, and, in 
the present instance, obviously help to determine legislation 
on the subject. The English marriage ritual is itself enough 
to prolong false and degrading ethics for years after they 
would naturally have been superseded by nobler ideas. It 
teaches that the first purpose of marriage is the continuance 
of the race; the second, the avoidance of sin; and only 
thirdly and lastly, mutual comfort and aid. We have not 
space to analyze the curious confusion of thought betrayed 
in the second apology for marriage. With similar logic we 
might speak of the temperate use of food, wine and sleep, 
as practices mercifully ordained to enable weak members of 
Christ's body to avoid the offences of gluttony, drunkenness 
and indolence. But the point of importance is the radical 
error we have signalized, which makes Marriage not an end 
but a means, and places its secondary object first, and the 
first second.* 

Not till this error be entirely extirpated can the true 
sanctity of the relation be recognized. And to the growth 
of a general sense of this sanctity, we must look as the sole 








* In an interesting article in the Rerue des Deux Mondes for October, 1867, 
on the Morals of Plutarch, it is remarked that the marriage formulas of both 
Greeks and Romans expressly stated the object of the husband to be, ‘‘to have 
legitimate children,” almost in the words of the English ritual. The subject 
cannot be pursued here; but the reader will remember how the idea was worked 
out both in the Mosaic and Greek laws under conditions horribly degrading to 
the wife or widow of the childless man. The Eastern notion that a woman is 
the property first of her father and then of her husband, has even left its traces 
also in the English Liturgy. The officiating clergyman is made to ask, ‘* Who 
giveth this woman to this man?’ The ludicrous result need not be described 
when brides of mature years look about puzzled to find among their male rela- 
tions one who may decently act the part of the ‘‘ giver” for the occasion. These 
are among the curious relics embedded like flint weapons in the ground we tread 
on, and speaking of far-off eras of semi-civilization. But to pick them out and 
preserve them only as curiosities would be nothing short of sacrilege in the eyes 
of some of our contemporaries, 
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hope of future morals. Here has been the starting-point of 
mischief, and here must be the starting-point of any possi- 
ble reformation. At the very root of the teaching of the 
Old Creed lay the notion (often denied in words, but always 
practically acted on) that celibacy is the higher state, that 
marriage is an indulgence to human infirmity, and that, in 
short, “they who marry do well, but they who refrain from 
marriage do better.” At the foundation of the teaching of 
the New Creed must lie the opposite doctrine, that the law 
of Love is the most beautiful and sacred of all the laws God 
has given to nature, and that it is its very purity and sanc- 
tity, and the holiness of its mysteries, which make the 
desecration of it by transitory or venal unions so great a 
sin and so grievous a degradation. 

What may be the Secular Results of such a change ? 

It is quite clear that the teaching of the Old Creed as 
regards Chastity has been very little efficacious. The state 
of Christian Europe to-day offers a poor result of eighteen 
centuries of preachment and broadcast threats of eternal 
fire. Surely the experiment has been tried long enough, 
and the method of Romish priest and Protestant divine may 
be held to have failed. They have taught that Love was 
an unholy thing; and the wail of ten thousand women 
bought and sold in England alone has answered “ Amen.” 
The hope of the future les in the lessons of the New Creed, 
and in the possibility that mankind may be awakened to a 
wholly new perception of the holiness of natural love, and 
so find a higher consciousness of purity, a nobler strength 
to resist temptation, than the Old Creed could ever supply. 

There are of course many other points of morals beside 
this great one, wherein changes may be anticipated when 
the claims of Authority to decide them are set aside, and 
the common intuitions of mankind set free. We cannot 
here pursue the subject, which would embrace the whole 
circle of ethics. 


The last change in the common creed to whose results 
we shall refer, is that on the Doctrine of Prayer. 

Prayer for Divine aid in the conflicts of the soul, prayer 
that we may be “strengthened with might by God's Spirit 
in the inner man” (a phrase Kant himself might have com- 
posed), prayer for Light, for Pardon, for Peace,—these forms 
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of spiritual Prayer we believe to be everlasting as the natu- 
ral relations of God and the soul of His creatures. The 
answers to such prayers are not miraculous, any more than 
it is miraculous that when we approach the fire we are 
warmed, when we go into sunshine we are enlightened. 
Men who use such Prayer do not ask God to alter His laws, 
but to fulfil them ; they do not require Him to change His 
will, but to accomplish that which they are assured it is for 
ever—“even our sanctification.” Neither piety nor philo- 
sophy disavow such supplication. Therefore we believe 
that while the Religious Sentiment remains a part of human 
nature, so. long will Man use such Prayer, and God be a 
God who heareth it. 

But for Prayer for Physical Good the reverse holds true. 
Philosophy tells us that to expect the ardent desire of a 
human soul expressed to God, to determine, in a contrary 
sense to their previous destination, the winds and clouds, 
the gases which bring disease or health, is a conception of 
the order of nature for which science affords no warrant, 
and against which reason protests. Piety tells us further, 
that to ask God to act in accordance with our mole-eyed 
sagacity instead of His Divine Wisdom, or our selfish or 
national longings instead of His world-wide Beneficence, is 
an act of presumption, an evidence of mistrust; and that 
true “Devotion” must consist, not in coaxing Deity to 
accept our will, but in laying our will prostrate at the feet 
of God. These things being so, we anticipate that Prayer 
for physical good will shortly be rejected by the philosophic, 
and, ere long, discarded by the pious, universally. 

The change is already half accomplished. “The prayer 
of Faith shall raise the sick.” It arrests pestilence. It 
gives victory in battle. It causes rain in the midst of 
drought, and puts an end to “an immoderate plague of rain 
and waters.” Such is the Old Creed of Christendom, pro- 
claimed from the date of the Epistle of St. James to the last 
Prayer issued by Archbishop Longley to stop the rinderpest. 

Per contra. The New Creed seems to be—Prayer has 
not the slightest effect in therapeutics, except so far as it 
may calm the mind of the patient. Judiciously administered 
drugs, well-cleaned sewers, good water and fresh air, are the 
only “means of grace” appointed by the Creator in case of 
epidemics. Atmospheric changes are determined by modi- 
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fications of caloric and electricity, having nothing in com- 
mon with the use of a certain part of the liturgy in certain 
parishes. Good generalship, the needle-gun and Chassepot 
rifle will henceforth settle the chances of war, irrespective 
of the intercession of the clergy with the Lord of Hosts ; 
and instead of praying for “ peace in our time, because there 
is none other that fighteth for us” but the Almighty, the 
English statesman of 1868 will go to war whenever policy 
may require it, relying on the alliance of France, Austria 
or Prussia. 

There is no need to discuss again for the hundredth time 
whether this change in opinion be the legitimate result of 
sounder philosophy and more advanced science. Deep and 
ingenious theories have been again and again brought for- 
ward, reconciling more or less successfully the old idea of 
the power of prayer with the new idea of the permanence 
of law and continuity of force. In particular, the debate- 
able land of events in which human courage or wisdom 
have obvious influence, and in which, therefore, cheerfulness 
and calmness must largely prevail, may perhaps be thought 
to have been conquered back by the believers in the efficacy 
of prayer. But, on the whole, it seems to be as we have 
said. Prayer for physical good is rejected entirely by the 
more advanced sections of all churches, and somewhat timidly 
retained even by the orthodox. At least with the latter, 
it may be noted that the point whereat the efficacy of Prayer 
is alleged to begin, is always that at which Science for the 
moment has stopped. No man now prays, like Joshua, for 
the sun to stand still, nor for the very smallest astronomical 
phenomena, because the laws of astronomy belung to the 
clear domain of science. Many pray, however, for meteoro- 
logical phenomena, because the laws of meteorology are not 
yet all ascertained by science. Similarly, if a man desire 
to preserve his child from small-pox, he does not pray for 
its escape ; he calls in a doctor to vaccinate it, for Science 
has shewn how immunity from that disease may be secured. 
But if his neighbour's cow have the murrain, or the cholera 
ravage his street, he goes to church and prays God to spare 
his herd and his household, for Science has not yet grappled 
with those epidemics. Briefly, there can be little doubt 
that a few years hence no more prayers against calamity 
will be “published by authority” in England, or if pub- 
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lished, they will be looked on as we regard the triduos and 

novenas held throughout Italy to avert the wrath of Heaven 

on the publication of Renan’s Vie de Jésus. What will be 
the result of the change ? 

It is hardly possibly to measure at first sight how vast 
an influence on the religion of the future may here have its 
rise. Let us note carefully what are the limits of the altera- 

| tion we anticipate. 

| Ist. Prayer for physical good falling into disuse, it is to 

be anticipated that those who have no earnest desires, except 

for such benefits, will cease to pray altogether. 

2nd. Many more will fail (and have already failed) to 
distinguish the different character of prayer for spiritual 
and for temporal things; and seeing the latter to be un- 
reasonable, abandon also the former. 

3rd. The conception of God as immediately directing 
human affairs will probably suffer some obscuration from 
the cessation of the practice of asking Him to interfere in 
them. 

On the other hand, 

4th. The prayers of the more religious will considerably 
alter their form, and the time hitherto devoted to asking 
for physical benefits will be employed in thanking God for 
those already received. 

5th. Disappointment in prayer—that uttermost despair 
when the soul has gone up in entreaty for the life of a be- 
| loved one, and the prayer is refused—will be known no 
more. Such prayers as the suffering heart may have found 
strength to offer will have been for patience and trust, and 
these prayers are never rejected. 

On the whole, it may be anticipated that Prayer will 
practically be modified thus: its use will more distinctly 
be confined for a time to persons possessed of clear faith 
and strong spiritual desires. With such persons it will be 
a practice unmixed with any lower aspirations and wholly 
of an elevating tendency. For a time there will be less 
prayer, and also less reaction from unsuccessful prayer, than 
there has been in the world. Afterwards there will be more 
prayer, and more answer to the only true prayer—* Thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 








Such are the principal differences between the New Creed 
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and the Old, and their probable Secular Results, to which 
we have desired to call attention, namely, the change in 
opinion regarding—1, the relation of this life to the life to 
come ; 2, the duty of a thankful and joyous spirit; 3, the 
idea of a Perfect Life ; 4, the transition from a creed resting 
on Authority to one resting on Consciousness ; 5, the change 
in the idea of Sin in the abstract, and in the belief in the 
sinfulness or innocence of certain actions ; 6, the change in 
the doctrine of Prayer. 

3ut the subject of the change from the Old Creed to the 
New, may to many a thoughtful reader suggest a question 
even deeper than those we have attempted to answer—one 
on which the writer would fain speak a few words, feeble 
though they must be, in conclusion. That question is the 
awful one, Will this New Creed of the future exist at all 
in the shape we have supposed, or may we not now watch 
day by day blows struck at its very root, which if not soon 
arrested must soon lay it prostrate and dispel all our hopes 
that the nations may shelter under its branches? Will men 
continue to believe in a good and righteous God? That is 
the one problem of the future on which all the rest depend, 
and no intelligent man can watch the progress of thought, 
or mark the astounding passages which are beginning to 
obtain frequent publication in periodical literature, without 
foreseeing that ere long the very first article of any possible 
creed to be called Religious, will have to be dragged from 
the temple into the market-places, and made a subject of 
open and, alas! perhaps very irreverent discussion. “Is 
there a God? If there be, is He good?’ The words are 
sounding muffled in a thousand hearts to-day. To-morrow 
they will be uttered by a thousand tongues. 

That the answer to the first question will be a great re- 
affirmation of faith in some vast Unity, some principle of 
design and intelligent order of development in the universe, 
is what the prophets of science themselves are apparently 
willing to concede. Although Comtism be already a power 
in England, and ere long may be greater than half the sects, 
yet, unless human nature undergoes mutilation, and one of 
its largest, noblest limbs, even the uplifted arm of Prayer, 
be miraculously lopped off, it is impossible that our race 
can finally adopt the Positive Creed. The very effort of its 
founder and his followers to call it a “ Religion,” to pervert 
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the meaning of the word which has been so dear to man- 
kind, from signifying duty to an invisible Being to duty to 
an abstraction,—that very effort betrays the inherent hope- 
lessness of the system. Even Comte knew that the religious 
element in man is no more likely to die out than the social 
or the esthetic. Human beings are no more likely to be 
born on earth without the religious sentiment than without 
conjugal or parental affections. He has thought to give 
that great sentiment the change, by calling it “ Religion,” 
to honour the abstract idea of Humanity, instead of the 
concrete idea of a Living God. The doll may serve his turn 
for a while, but men cannot long endure it. They will 
ask for something real to worship or cease to worship alto- 
gether, and of that we have no fears. 

The real fear, in our opinion, lies in another direction. 
The centre of the battle-field will be, not the existence of a 
God, but His Moral Nature. “Has the Supreme Orderer 
of the world any moral attributes at all? Is He benevo- 
lent?” Those who find no satisfactory answers to these 
latter questions may not become nominal Atheists, but they 
will necessarily fall into a state which, as far as love, hope 
and reverence are concerned, is absolute Atheism. 

We conceive that the case has been nowhere better stated 
on the adverse side to that which we would maintain, than 
in an able and very remarkable article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Nov. 13, 1867. After dismissing the Atheistic 
result, not so much as erroneous as unsatisfactory to whom- 
soever is more than a “looker-on” upon life, the writer 


adds: 


“Those who form their idea of the Divine Attributes from 
facts can say at once, The facts which I see lead me to the belief 
that the Author of this system is very far indeed from being 
universally and unconditionally benevolent. The system which 
He has created is a system, and not a chaos. It contains in all 
directions proof of its unity, and of a kind and degree of skill 
and power on the part of its Author which simply baffle human 
thought and language; but it contains many contrivances for 
inflicting pain, and, although it opens a prospect of great happi- 
ness to some men, and affords a considerable chance of happiness 
to nearly all men, it does so only upon stringent conditions. It 
is a world in which goodness is, on the whole, an immense ad- 
vantage, and wickedness, on the whole, very much the reverse. 
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Its laws are undoubtedly favourable to virtue, and lead to the 
punishment of vice ; but though virtue and vice operate on the 
happiness of men, they do not constitute it. A very large portion 
of human happiness is dependent upon what as a name for our 
ignorance we call chance, but still there is, on the whole, a great 
deal more happiness than misery in life, as appears from the 
value which people set upon it, and especially from the unspeak- 
ably touching resignation, fortitude and cheerfulness with which 
the most cruel sufferings are continually borne. If you wish to 
form a rational theory of the moral attributes of God, all you can 
say is that He is a Being who caused the state of things thus 
described.” 

Here is precisely logical Deism, using that word in dis- 
tinction to Theism, and, as Parker defined it, “ starting from 
the sensational philosophy, and deriving its idea of God 
solely by induction from the phenomena of material nature 
or of human history, leaving out of sight the intuition of 
human nature, and so getting its idea of God solely from 
observation and not at all from consciousness, and thus 
representing God as finite and imperfect.”* Viewing the 
world as a system of purely material phenomena, it is true 
that the evidence is against its Creator being “purely and 
unconditionally benevolent”—if we mean by benevolence 
simply the desire to promote the happiness, (bienétre eudai- 
monia (of His creatures. But viewing the world, on the 
other hand, first from the moral standpoint, a very differ- 
ent conclusion is attained. He who made us to feel the 
sanctity of Justice, shall He be unjust? He who made us 
to feel love and kindness, shall He be other than a God 
of Love? Nay, more: He who made us to hate, to loathe, 
to despise even absolute Power if wielded with cruelty and 
malignity, shall there be aught in His government of the 
world which in the remotest degree can bear those cha- 
racters He has compelled us to cuntemn? The idea is 
absurd; and no apparent contradictions in the outward 
world, no apparent proof that God is unjust and cruel, 
can do more than meet our moral faith breast to breast. 
It is at the very strongest statement of the case nothing 
more than an equal contradiction. The internal world shews 
it to be absurd to suppose God is cruel. The external 
world might shew it to be absurd to suppose Him other- 





* Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 104. 
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wise, were every arrangement in it visibly intended to be 
productive of suffering. But on which of these two orders 
of evidence ought we rightly to place the greatest reliance ? 
Which ought we primarily to consult, and afterwards, as 
best we may, reconcile the other with it? Assuredly it 
is the internal evidence which possesses the first claim, even 
historically. 

Those who seek the evidences for the Divine Character 
primarily in the visible creation, approach the subject from 
the wrong end, and the difficulties which Nature presents 
come to them with false emphasis. Were their method in 
accordance with the actual genesis of human religion, had 
it been at first really derived from observations and specula- 
tions on the order of the external world rather than inward 
instinct, it would be, not the earliest and strongest of human 
feelings which have left their traces in the literature, the 
editices and the institutions of all nations, but rather the 
last word of speculative philosophy, the hypothesis sug- 
gested to an Aristotle, a Pliny, a Descartes or a Newton, to 
account for the cosmos which his researches had brought to 
light. On such an “hypothesis of a God,” originated by the 
scientific intellect in search of a last generalization of causa- 
tion, some feelings of awe, and then perhaps of gratitude 
and reverence, by degrees might cluster (albeit how the 
moral sentiments would deal with such a new idea, it is not 
easy to see). The sense of allegiance towards Him, which 
we hold to be the very heart of religion, could hardly arise 
under any circumstances. But in any case there would be 
complete reversal of that process to which history hitherto 
bears unbroken witness, namely, that men /ee/ first and 
think later about religion. The “hypothesis of a God” is 
erected by the intellect out of the ruins of the earliest tem- 
ple of pure instinctive feeling. No nation has ever yet 
waited for its philosophers to ordain its priests. 

Thus, if we could admit the utmost position of the sceptic 
(which we presume few would be found to maintain), that 
the conclusion forced on us by the study of the external 
world is, that its Creator is malevolent, we should still 
maintain that we had a prior reason, a more authoritative 
argument, for believing He cannot be so in spite of all phe- 
nomena. But, in truth, this is obviously conceding far too 
much. The world is full of suffering, yet the conclusign 
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that the Creator is not benevolent cannot be drawn from 
those sufferings, till two important questions be first de- 
cided. Ist. Is the avoidance of suffering, the production of 
happiness, the only or the highest possible proof of the 
benevolence of a God towards His moral creatures? 2nd. 
Is the suffering of the world so predominant over the good 
to be found therein, as to warrant the induction that its 
Author is wholly bad; and if it be not so, is there any 
middle term for His character rationally acceptable? Can 
He be a litt/e cruel, but, on the whole, rather good than bad, 
or vice versa ? 

Now, for the first question, it seems to us that the con- 
tinual assumption of such writers as the one whose argu- 
ments we are discussing, that Happiness is “our end and 
aim,” is exceedingly gross. That the Infinitely Holy Father 
of Spirits has nothing better to do for His children than 
to make them perfectly comfortable in this world, and (we 
presume) still more comfortable by and by, is what we can 
by no means believe. We are even persuaded to the con- 
trary, that God did not build these world-mansions and 
people them with rational beings for any such purpose, but 
for one far more worthy of Him, and, if we may say it, 
even of us. We believe God has made our world and us, 
that we may attain to the highest end, not of hogs, but of 
men, or archangels, namely, Virtue, the finite moral nature 
at its climax of excellence, the eternal union of the obedient 
creature with the Holy Creator. Such Virtue, we can under- 
stand vaguely, must in the nature of things be worked out 


through trial, and in some region of space, some condition 
of existence, wherein sin and suffering are possible. We 
cannot, indeed, apply this vast generalization to the details 
of human life, or see how this sin or that suffering can 
anywise aid the end of mortal trial. There are dark shadows 
here which try the faith of the strongest of us. Still less 
can we guess why the harmless brutes should endure their 
wrongs and agonies. But we hold to our position, that 
Happiness cannot be the only or even chief test of Divine 
benevolence, and that to alduce evidence of much suffering 
is not to conclude the argument, but only to open up one 
of its sides. 

Again, for the second question, which must be decided 
before the argument can be held complete: Is the suffering 
VOL. V. E 
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of the world so great, that its Author can be predicated to 
be wholly bad? or, if not so, may we logically predicate of 
Him a mixed character, half good, half bad? We presume no 
one has ever looked on the world even with the most tear- 
worn eyes, and believed its Great Maker altogether evil. 
Good and beauty, the pleasures of the senses and the affec- 
tions, predominate in too enormous proportion for such con- 
clusion. What then? May we fall back on the idea that 
God may be like man, a Being “darkly wise and rudely 
great,” loving a little and hating a little, having favourite 
men and animals, and disfavoured creatures also; some- 
times full of tenderness, and, anon, ferocious and malign ? 
The idea is surely too absurd to be entertained for a moment, 
since the word “God” has come to mean, not a Jupiter or 
Seeva, but the Infinite Spirit of this boundless universe. 
Nor can the doubter say, “Perchance God has no moral 
character at all. We know Him as the Mind who has 
designed the world, and know not if He either sees or 
heeds moral distinctions as we feel them. The ‘Limits of 
Religious Thought’ forbid us to decide either way.” But in 
truth evil is quite as much a flaw in the intellectual as in 
the moral system. Put away the idea that we have any 
more interest in believing God to be beneficent, than New- 
ton had in believing gravity to be the true law of nature. 
Let it be an interest purely scientific we take in the ques- 
tion. Still we are no less at fault. How is it that God,— 
Nature,—the Plastic Power, whatever we call Him or It,— 
has made ninety-nine things for the enjoyment of man and 
beast, and the hundredth thing for misery? Why is the 
general scheme of one sort, the exceptions pointing another 
way, and yet fitting so thoroughly into the text that nobody 
can deem them interpolations, or, as Plutarch described 
them, as “erasures in the well-written manuscript”? Why 
are ten thousand birds and beasts beautiful, and half-a- 
dozen grotesque and hideous ? 

There is no advantage in shifting the ground, then, from 
the moral to the intellectual aspect of evil. A God who 
acts ninety-nine times to produce pleasure and beauty, and 
once to produce pain and ugliness, is not at all easier to 
understand as an Intelligent than as a Moral Being. How 
human morality should exist at all, were the Creator of man 
immoral or indifferent, is another problem on which we 
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need not enter now. He who made the conscience, shall 
He not know right and wrong, or, knowing them, shall He 
not heed them ?—is a question just as hard to answer as 
that of Job—*“ He who made the eye, shall He not see? He 
who formed the ear, shall He not hear ?” 

Take it as we may, the theory that God is infinitely good, 
is, on the mere grounds of logic alone, less open to objections 
than either of the alternatives, that there is no God at all, 
or an Evil God, or a God with no moral nature. The intel- 
lect of man, when it admits this, must needs leave it to 
his conscience and his heart to tell him that that most 
probable intellectual theory has for support the whole force 
of his inner nature, and of that deep sacred experience 
which builds up year by year in the faithful soul its firm 
pyramid of trust, and shall convert at last, for all of us, 
the prayer, “ Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief,” into 
the calm reliance of the old Chaldean saint, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 

FRANCES PoWER COBBE. 





IIL—THE DOCTRINE OF AN ETERNAL SON IN OR- 
GANIC COMMUNION WITH THE HUMAN SOUL: 
DOES IT TEND TO EXALT OR DEGRADE THE TYPE 
OF RELIGIOUS LIFE? 


Theological Essays. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
1853. 

The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence. By Richard 
H. Hutton, M.A. 1862. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
Henry Parry Liddon, M.A. 1867. 


It was St. Paul’s account of his own conversion that “God 
had revealed His Son in him.” God gave him, by means 
of those approaches to His truth which must for ever remain 
inscrutable or undefinable by us, a distinct vision of the Son 
of Man, to whom he had just been witnessing the appeal of 
a living faith from the lips and on the raptured face of the 
martyred Stephen. He saw all at once, in a moment of 
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insight, the universal significance of Christ,—and the perfec- 
tion of filial life, in the unity of God’s family, took per- 
manent possession of his soul in that full flow of abiding 
light. The pure pursuance of religious error into its direst 
logical consequences, of conduct or of thought, may be the 
right way to bring an unadulterated soul that is seeking 
after Him first into awful collision, and then into everlasting 
contact and conscious harmony, with the living God. Up 
to the hour of his conversion, St. Paul had been a genuine 
religious man,—with a true soul, but with a wrong idea: his 
whole nature had been an unreserved though a misdirected 
offering ; if carried aside by a false zeal, it was not because 
of any sinful or selfish impulse in himself; God and His 
service alone were at his heart, and when the truth of God 
was revealed to him as by instantaneous light it found 
nothing in him ofa wilful nature to repel its ingress or disturb 
its action ; Saul the Jewish zealot, as soon as his eyes were 
opened, passed at once into Paul the Christian man. He 
was, as our older divines called him, a fusile Apostle, not 
laboriously carved or chiselled from without after an ideal 
or foreign pattern, but receiving the divine image in a living 
mould. He simply needed to see what the Son of Man 
really was in the apprehension and intention of God: nothing 
had to be changed in him but his misconception of the 
Divine purposes in human nature ; nothing to be added to 
him but a knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ as the type of spiritual Man. 

And into the soul of every one of us God, by the action 
of His fatherly Spirit, seeks to introduce the image of a 
Son, directly or indirectly: directly, so far as it is ours to 
be like to God; indirectly, so far as it is ours only rightly 
to respond to lim. Every child of His, in whom the spi- 
ritual nature, not overwhelmed by abhorrent forms of life, 
moves at all, has some rudimental impress of inherent re- 
lations to a Heavenly Father. This is the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Over the 
conscience of every one in whom the sense of God is once 
quickened there hovers, more or less distinctly, more or 
less yielding the feeling that we have found our rest, the 
end and the harmony of our being, an overshadowing con- 
sciousness that a man’s proper life is in a filial depend- 
ence, fellowship, obedience, subordination and peace. This 
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takes place independently of external Revelation: long be- 
fore a religious child understands Christ, it has some expe- 
rience of the mystery of the conscience, of God the Holy 
Spirit in the conscience. God creates us His children, and 
as such speaks to us Himself. His spirit traces on the 
spiritual apprehension of us all the outlines of a Son: we 
are feeling after Him if haply we might find Him. Reve- 
lation does not make us spiritual beings: it interprets for 
us our spiritual experiences ; shews to us the full spiritual 
body to which the foreshadowing outlines in our conscience 
tend, the living glory which the infinite Father is seeking 
to elicit in every soul of man. 

But with the spirit of God acting upon the spirit of a 
finite creature, even when we are feeling Him most power- 
fully, if altogether left to our own interpretation, there must 
ever be some uncertainty as to what the perfect response 
should be ; and if it is not a simple response, but one made 


up of many elements, that befits us,—a response not of 
homogeneous feeling towards a Being imparting Himself to 


us, but of action, of co-operation, of submissive and harmo- 
nious dissimilarities between us and Him, of vehement up- 
ward strivings mingling with and tempered by faith, pati- 
ence, forbearance, long suffering, quietude, contentment with 
our necessary ignorances,—even if each S } arate eli ment 
was present in us, we might not see in what living unity 
they result, the blended expression of them all, that full 
life of the soul in God which would be the express form of 
the Father’s action in us. For it must be remembered that 
the forms of spiritual character which are the proper human 
counterparts to God’s action in us are not always of the 
nature of imprints or reproductions of Himself. We should 
not be, even if we were perfect as men, miniatures of the 
Eternal. We are essentially unlike to God, as well as essen- 
tially like to Him. Though we are His children inasmuch 
as He makes us partakers in the holy love that is the 
essence of Himself, yet in our dependent life, in our insuffi- 
ciency to ourselves, in all that is proper to the highest cha- 
racteristic graces and attitudes of religious beings, to our 
lowliness and our rest upon Another, it is clear that we are 
not such as God is, even when we are most as God would 
have us to be. It is not an exact pattern of Himself, upon 
whatever scale, that the Self-existent by the fellowship of 
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His Spirit breathes into man. If that was possible, the 
type of our being would be so determinate that no man 
could obscure, distort or pervert it. In the essentials of 
Sonship, in the spirit of Love and of Righteousness of one 
quality in Him and in us, He has made us really partakers 
of His own nature ; but in the whole character which is the 
living Answer to the Father’s call, the filial configuration 
of our personal relations with Him, in our frames of soul 
when we are receiving most from Him, we are not so much 
like Him as consciously and submissively contrasted with 
Him. And this being so, seeing that we have not merely 
passively to receive God, but rightly to respond to God in 
forms of spiritual life which are proper to us but cannot be 
His, it must needs be that doubts should rest upon the un- 
assisted souls of men as to whether in the modes of their 
spiritual life they were really understanding, and adequately 
meeting, the eternal and absolute God who is working in 
them. 

It is at this point that Christ comes to our aid. Man 
and God are distinct in the types of perfectness that are 
proper to each. In Christ we see the lines of character 
which are the glories of a derived being, and the springs of 
ever-fresh glory, which yet can have no place in One who 
has none above Himself. Man is a religious being, which 
God cannot be, being Himself the Fountain-life of all. In 
this is all the difference. It is the perfection of a religious 
man to be consciously dependent, to be receptive, to be ever 
taking in draughts of fresh life from the Source of life ; but 
dependence, waiting upon Another, receptiveness, are not 
for God—they are relations that He cannot hold. It is the 
perfection of a religious man to be trustful, living by that 
in which we believe yet have not seen, living in and for 
that which we know by conviction but not yet by attain- 
ment, laying our hand in the hand of the Invisible to lead 
us where He will—but trust is not for God, His life is not 
fed upon hope, He does not walk by faith. It is the per- 
fection of a religious man to be not self-directed but self- 
surrendering, to be filial and obedient, to acknowledge a 
Will higher than his own, to have his highest individuality 
in permitting the grace of God to make of him that peculiar 
being which the grace of God would have him to be, to 
find in God’s service his perfect freedom, in doing with his 
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might as he is divinely prompted, in going with his will 
where he is divinely led—but the yielding of self to One 
who is wiser and better than self is not for God, to draw 
guidance and fulness of being from the life of Another are 
not possible attitudes of His glory: the relations which to 
us are the summits of Goodness and of Blessedness God 
does not hold. And so to be responsive to God, ever ‘to 
make the right returns to His spirit, is the glory of our 
place: whilst to be what God is, to be gods to ourselves, 
to aim to act independently of God, to have a life without 
God, or out of God, is the sin by which man and angels 
fall. When we are required, then, to do the Will of God, 
to be perfect as our Father is perfect, it relieves the sense 
of impossible demand to know that the perfection of a man 
is not to be as God is, but to be responsive to His every 
word in us: we see our calling not in the glory of the self- 
subsistent Father hut in the meek face of the Son, who had 
no glory in or of himself, and yet had all glory because 
willing to receive whatever the Father was able to impart, 
and in those respects in which we cannot be as God is, but 
only in accordant relations with Him, answering aright to 
every touch of his Father's spirit. 

To be in the spirit of the Father and to do His will is 
thus not so much something that we have to make for our- 
selves, as something that we have to recognize and accept,— 
a blessedness that we willingly embrace and conform to, 
rather than a greatness that we achieve. The gate indeed 
is strait and the way is narrow, for we must not stray 
into self-will ; yet religious life does not consist in any rela- 
tion we have to fashion for ourselves, but in knowing and 
honouring the relation in which the Father places us. The 
summons, “ Work out your own salvation,” could bring only 
an obstinate despair, if it did not open to us God’s part in 
the great co-operation. “ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” Why with fear and trembling? Be- 
cause the work is against nature, or preternaturally arduous ? 
For exactly the opposite reason: because we are without 
excuse if we strive against the Holy Spirit in ourselves— 
“for God Himself is working in us what we are to will, 
and what we are todo.” The human side of our calling 
if contemplated apart from the divine side of it, what man 
has to do if contemplated apart from what God is and does 
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and offers, can work only hardness and presumption or 
absolute despair. It is a totally different thing to be asked 
to do God’s will through our own strength and ideality, and 
to be asked to yield ourselves strenuously and persistently 
to One who of His own accord works in us that which is 
good, to accept what He is willing to give us, to believe 
what He will inwardly shew us, to do what He will prompt 
us, to go where He will lead us, to walk in the paths that 
He makes for our feet, to lay hold on the good works that 
He brings under our hands, and by no voluntary act or 
purpose to weaken or destroy the response to His Spirit that 
He desires to awaken in our souls. Under this view of our 
calling our way will not be less towards the unattainable 
heights, nor our cross less absolute, but the feeling that we 
have a calling, and that God is the Caller, will give us a 
strength not our own, and deliver us from ourselves: we 
will take the hand of God without fear and without pride: 
our confidence and peace will have no roots of self-righte- 
ousness, nor waver with our constitutional moods of self- 
reliance, but will follow the measures of our filial humility 
and trust. A lofty Ideal of our own creating, of our own 
imagining, which we are to work up to from our own level, 
by our own strength, is not a religious conception. If the 
hand of God was not held out to us, we never could raise 
ourselves: we should then stand on the unchanging level 
of the rest of His creatures, who remain the same from age 
to age. The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of a child 
who inherits from the Father: it is not the spirit of an 
adventurer who has to make for himself a station to which 
he was not born. 

Accordingly, there is at least one respect in which our filial 
relation to God involves not merely the right attitudes of a 
derived towards an underived being, but sameness of spiri- 
tual essence, participation of nature. “Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity—these three, but the greatest of these is cha- 
rity :” the greatest, for alone of the three it is found in God. 
Though God neither hopes, nor lives on trust, He loves: 
and He communicates to*the souls of His children the same 
Love that is in Himself. This is the one respect in which, 
to use a theological phrase, we are of the same substance 
with the Father, in which He has put His own being into 
us, shared with us His own feelings. And so long as this 
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divine Love is in a man’s soul, so long as he is conscious 
that it is the truest and deepest thing that is in him, he 
knows that his bond with God remains unbroken. He may 
make innumerable mistakes; he may be vanquished by 
infirmities ; he may suffer clouds of passion to veil the 
face of heaven; but so long as at his inmost heart He 
loves what God loves, and desires what God desires, he 
knows that he has not lost the spring of life, or parted with 
the clue of reconciliation ; he can still approach God in the 
spirit of a Son, and aspire to a service that is perfect free- 
dom: “Sacrifice. and offering Thou wouldest not: I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” All deep moralists have seen that 
there must be an explanation in ourselves of why we are 
bound to obey the will of God. The explanation is, that 
we are His children, partakers of His spiritual being. No- 
thing could make ié right for us to obey the will of One to 
whom we had not the witness of our own nature that his 
will was holy, to whom our service was reluctant burnt- 
offering and sacrifice, without reverential love. But begin- 
ning with a fellowship of Love, we are legitimately asked 
for boundless measures of Trust and Hope. If we love 
what God loves, confidence becomes absolute ; for how can 
He fail to prosper our desires if they are His also? It is 
Love that feeds Faith and Hope: it is the purity of that 
one part of our being in which we are like to God that sus- 
tains us in all those other relations of dependence, con- 
fidingness, anticipation, self-surrender, assured peace look- 
ing to Another, in which we are not like to God, but in 
filial contrasts with Him. 

And it is manifest that the character of Christ is framed 
not on the type of perfectness that is proper to God, but on 
the type of perfectness that is proper to man. The glory 
of Christ is universally conceived as the glory of a Son, as 
the perfection of the dependent attitudes of spiritual fel- 
lowship, of a life drawn from the Life of Another. “Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but One ; that is 
God.” There are two results of great moment: first, that 
the type of perfectness which belongs to Christ, not that 
which belongs to God, is our Law of life ; and secondly, that 
it is the office of Christ as the high-priest of our nature, 
conducting and uniting it to God, to place us in his own 
relations to the heavenly Father, that we are Christians only 
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in as far as we are directly moved and acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit, in the same sense that Christ was. All Chris- 
tianity is contained in this: “ Be ye children of your Father 
who is in heaven.” If we are to be filial as Christ was 
filial we must respond to God's spirit in the same way that 
Christ responded to it, and with the same answering graces. 
Christ indeed is our pattern of filial life, but we conform 
to his life, we know it at all, only when we drink at the same 
fountain of inspiration and God moulds us as He moulded 
him. Great as is the service which Christ renders to the 
soul, it would be the subversion of that service to make him 
a substitute for God. It would not be filial life at all to 
take the stamp or contagion of Christ’s goodness as like 
from like, as sons from a perfect Son, unless the filial graces 
were directly quickened in us by the kindling touch of the 
infinite Original, the infinite Object, of all forms of goodness. 
The relations we hold to the Son are fundamentally differ- 
ent, different in kind, from the relations we hold to the 
Father, though without the Son in whom the Father was 
well pleased we never should have known the full glory of 
a child of God. The One is the Inspirer, the Breather of the 
divine word in and to the soul: the other is its incarnation, 
its human impersonation. As our insight into his life 
deepens, we more and more understand the Character that 
is the rightful issue of the action of the Father's spirit’ 
in every child of man. We are interpreted to ourselves, 
and God who is working in us is interpreted to us, when 
we discern him towards whom as the end and consumma- 
tion of our being God is attracting us. “No man can come 
unto me, except the Father who hath sent me draw him :” 
it is still God who draws, when Christ enables us to see the 
divine beauty of that towards which we are drawn. The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the person 
of the perfect Son illuminates the original ideal that some- 
times seems hovering over, sometimes implanted in, our 
own rudimental spiritual apprehensions: the faint tracery 
in our souls takes clear form and body in the living Christ : 
we behold to what it points, in what it unites, and all the 
lines of God in us are drawn towards him as manifestly our 
diviner self. God reveals His Son in us. We see that we 
are complete in him. It is Christ’s highest function that 
he enables us to impersonate the inward appeal of the 
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Father to each of us. He who alone understood and fully 
responded to that appeal unveils the filial image in human 
nature, the real being implanted in us, the life hidden in 
God which the Father is ever seeking to bring to the light 
of perfect knowledge and communion. There is an original 
word of the Spirit spoken to every soul of man, and the 
incarnate Word shews us to what end God speaks it. God’s 
fatherly perfections act within us: Christ supplies the filial 
perfections which are the answers that God looks for. It is 
not merely, as is alleged for a controversial purpose, that 
Christ shews us what a Son of God should be, leaving us 
to work up to it by our own effort: he shews us the Son 
whom we know, as soon as we behold him, the Father has 
for ever been seeking, and is now seeking, to plant, cherish, 
and develop within our own being. He is the illuminated 
manifestation of the invisible or uninterpreted writing of 
God in our own spirits. The revelation, when it is really 
made, is made to us, made to our souls, not made to Christ 
and by him ¢o/d to us, but caught from God immediately, 
though without the interpreting Son we could not have 
read as absolutely as now we do the mind of the Spirit. 
With no better interpretation than our own of the intended 
issues towards which He is ever inviting and drawing us, 
we should still be dealing with the unsolved question as 
to what was the perfect response of a derived soul to the 
infinite Spirit in whom we live and move and have our 
being ; we should still be labouring under the theological 
difficulty which oppressed the ancient world as to the pos- 
sibility of uniting in one spirit all the manifestations of 
supernatural character, all the attributes and directions of 
power this universe exhibits,—a difficulty which is the ex- 
planation of polytheism, and which still appears without 
complete solution in Christian Trinitarianism, in the postu- 
lated unity of three persons who have distinctive attributes, 
distinctive relations to one another and to man. 

There is, then, this essential difference between our rela- 
tions to Christ and our relations to God which, though 
obvious, it may be well, for the sake of the large conse- 
quences involved, again distinctly to re-state. Christ is the 
perfection of our type of being; whilst God as Source of 
all is a Being the type of whose nature belongs to Himself 
alone. Christ is related to God as we are related to God, 
receiving from Him, nourished by Him, reflecting the glory 
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of His love and of His righteousness,—yet in humility and 
hope, in faith and patience, in all the attributes and atti- 
tudes of receptive vitality, answering to Him not exactly as 
face answers to face, but with relative graces. We suppose 
this to be the Apostle’s meaning in the precise statement 
that “we are complete in Christ”’—that Christ is the com- 
pletion of our being, that all which belongs to our manner 
of spiritual life is consummate in him, complete in the pre- 
sence of each of its several elements, complete in their per- 
fect fusion. We could not use such language towards God. 
We could not say of Him, that He is the completion of our 
being, for He is infinitely more. The completion of any 
being’s nature is made up of all the qualities, in full enu- 
meration and in harmonious co-operative union, which that 
nature contains. To us that completion is Christ. With 
the fullest reverence, feeling that we have but the germ of 
which he is the ripe development, we can say of him what 
without measureless irreverence we could not say of God: 
and the reason is, that Christ is a being of our own type, 
and that God is not. The appeal of the Son to us to become 
perfect as our Father is perfect, cannot mean that we are to 
attain to identity of being, or even to identity of directly 
reflected perfections, but that every perfection in God, how- 
ever peculiar to Him, should work a correspondent grace in 
us, Whilst in His communicable properties of love and of 
holiness we should image Him in our measure as like to 
like. The Scriptures speak of Christ being formed within 
us : never of having God formed within us. “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father:” this is the utmost that 
under our human conditions the derived nature can mani- 
fest, the utmost of the divine Word and Will that can be 
here incarnated. And hence St. Paul, remembering that 
the first Man fell because, forgetting obedience and depend- 
ence, he would be as God, and writing after he had just 
come under the shadow of Nero’s throne, where before 
his eyes mortals ranked with gods, and place conferred 
divinity, said of Christ, the second Adam, the spiritual 
Man, that he who alone had truly taken the delineation of 
God thought not of the usurpation of being as God, but 
made himself of no reputation, knowing that his glory was 
the glory of a Servant, and that in patience and obedience 
was his filial exaltation. 

Yet, out of the distinction we have stated, that Christ is 
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the completion of our type of spiritual being, and that the 
Father is not so, but inherently contrasted, has arisen a 
Doctrine or Theory which is now assuming a large impor- 
tance in what we may call the spiritualized Orthodoxy of 
the Church of England, which would find for itself not an ex- 
ternal, or merely historical authority, but a spiritual ground, 
—a Doctrine which has powerful attractions for some of the 
most fervent minds in all our Churches, for such minds es- 
pecially as hunger and thirst for complete spiritual sympathy, 
for a Divine Being to worship who yet is in all respects con- 
stituted like themselves, or in their own type. One of the 
most constantly occurring expressions of this class of Theo- 
logians is, that Human Nature is constituted in Christ. It 
will be well for us to understand that expression, for it is 
perfectly true, though not in their sense, and it properly 
belongs to another Theology than the one that happens to 
have minted it. They say that God, the Father, is a Being 
in His nature so distinct from man that we cannot receive 
from Him directly, since they do not inhere in Him, those 
spiritual frames of character, the trust, the humility, the 
self-sacrifice, which are the most difficult to attain, and also 
the proper perfections of a derived and dependent spirit. 
Holiness and Love, they say, God may breathe into us im- 
mediately from Himself, for these are of the very essence 
of His own Perfection,— but lowliness, thankfulness, pa- 
tience, endurance, submission, hope against hope, cannot 
flow directly into us from the infinite fulness of like quali- 
ties in the Father, for ‘they do not appertain to Him, and in 
Him they would be imperfections. Is then, they ask, our 
personal communion with God, our participation in, and 
reception from Him, of what belongs to His own character, 
to be confined to the breathings in us of Love and Holiness, 
—and with these must our pure, homogeneous fellowship 
with a Divine Inspirer, as of like with like, come to an 
end? Is there, it is asked, no Divine Person, in internal 
communication with our souls, who out of their original, 
inherent fulness in Himself, breathes directly into us obedi- 
ence, meekness, faith, forbearance, even as the Spirit of the 
Father communicates His own qualities of righteousness 
and mercy? In a word, is there no divine and eternal 
Person, of the same type of being with ourselves, who has 
access to us as iminediately as the Father has access, who 
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is in organic communion with us as God is, and who from 
their inexhaustible and necessary supply in Himself sus- 
tains and inspires the filial perfections which make the 
divine glory of our type of life? In all that is character- 
istic of human perfection, as distinguished from absolute 
perfection, is there no Divine Being in personal communion 
with us who can feed our graces from their original arche- 
types in Himself? If not, then they say that we can have 
no entire religious fellowship with any Divine Being,—that 
the spiritual ground for complete sympathy is wanting if we 
are isolated with a Self-existent Being, the type of whose 
nature is different from our own,—if there is no spiritual 
Life in inward communion with us which in its constitution 
is so like our own that at all points it can impart itself to 
us. It will be obvious to what this leads. The supply for 
this alleged spiritual want, without which it is said the full 
power of divine fellowship cannot exist, is found in an 
eternal Being the type of whose glory is different from the 
type of the Self-existent, in a Being whose perfection is the 
perfection of a Son, who has inherent in Him, not deve- 
loped, as with us, but by the eternal constitution of his 
nature, the absolute divineness of filial Life. This is what 
is meant by these Theologians when they say that Human 
Nature is constituted in Christ: they mean that the type 
of his perfection is the same as ours, that the filial glory 
appropriate to us is complete in him, that out of him 
nowhere can we perfectly see the divine constitution of our 
nature, and that by reason of his eternal Being, having 
spiritual organic approach to us as the Father has, he can 
overlay along all its lines our filial form of Life, and nou- 
rish and inject beauty into it directly out of his own fulness. 
An eternal Father, they say, can make us humble, not by 
the parallels, but only by the contrasts, of His own good- 
ness and greatness: an eternal Son can breathe humility 
into us out of His own lowliness: God can only excite it, 
the Son can impart it ; and that thus we are in more close 
spiritual relations with a divine Inspirer, than would be 
possible if we conceived of God only on the type of the 
Self-existent, in whose unity there could be no variety, no 
relations of Persons. 

We waive for the present all difficulties, physical, meta- 
physical or scriptural, that attach to this Doctrine of an 
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Eternal Person in organic communion with us, who being 
perfect after our own type of being can directly communi- 
cate His divine graces in the very form we need them, and 
sustain in us the fashion of His own glory. We waive the 
objection that it is only an hypothesis to supply a spiritual 
nourishment requiring from us less of transforming and 
assimilating powers, than it is alleged would be necessary 
if we drew our life directly from the Father. We meet the 
theory by the simple answer that it destroys the natural 
relations of the soul to God,—that it makes inspiration not 
responsive but imitative and mechanical,—that from the 
ground of spiritual consciousness it is a purely arbitrary 
assumption incapable of proof, inasmuch as it is impossible 
to have any direct feeling that a movement of humility in 
us is an automatic injection from the Son’s humility, and 
not rather the natural awe of a soul quickened to an im- 
mediate sense of the Father’s holy love,—a deposit from a 
divine pattern unconsciously superinduced or interfused, 
and not rather an affection, an emotion, springing into life 
from the felt presence of God Himself,—that it makes Christ 
uninteresting to us, Son of Man or Son of God, inasmuch 
as it assigns to him a Will inherently and necessarily per- 
fect,—that it makes the Father remote from us, inasmuch 
as He does not Himself call into life our most characteristic 
graces,—that it supplies no want of the existence of which 
religious men, with the rarest exceptions, profess to derive 
any knowledge from their own souls,—and that if it could 
be shewn that this interfused and interposed suggestion 
from a Son, supposed to be in organic communion with us, 
was really the only way by which we come to know the 
Self-existent as our Father and how we ought to worship 
Him, we should feel, not that we were spiritually richer, 
but that we were spiritually poorer than we had believed, 
—that the help it provided, supposing the help to be 
needed, would not exalt but degrade us on the scale of being. 
It implies the possession of higher life, that the heavenly 
Father by the action of His own Life within us should call 
forth, through our knowledge of Himself, the lowly and the 
confiding graces that fitly respond to His infinite perfection, 
than that a Being divinely perfect after our own type of 
filial life should, unconsciously to us, be inserted in, or super- 
imposed upon, our spiritual nature to fill in, as by tracings 
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from a copy, the outlines from himself. If this were so, 
instead of becoming evermore truer sons through our know- 
ledge of the Father, we should come to know the Father 
because we first had ripened into sons; the filial type of 
goodness, instead of being developed in us by the Father, 
would feel and demand Him only as a result of its own 
maturity. It is purer spiritual life that the Father's glory 
should move us to adoring lowliness, the Father’s awful 
tenderness to self-sacrificing trust, the Father's loving and 
righteous authority to free obedience, than that, unequal in 
the first place to any immediate or original feeling of Him, 
not capable of directly knowing or responding, we should 
receive these spiritual touches only through the organic 
interfusions of One like ourselves, to whose nature they 
eternally and inherently belong. We can accept no hypo- 
thesis that would place us at any moment of time, at any 
period of our spiritual development, in less direct relations 
with the Father than we feel ourselves to be. It would 
remove us from Him by barriers of nature if it was true 
that He could not, of Himself, develop in us the dependent 
glory of a son, the blessed joy and humility of a child, and 
that we must draw our true life from a subordinate Eternal 
Being, God of God, God derived from God, who by organic 
communion can introduce these graces into us as by the flow 
of injected blood from a brother's veins. This is not to deny 
that a Son of God in human nature interprets the Father to 
us, and enables us perfectly to discern the fitting attitudes 
and responses of our filial life: it is only to deny that the 
Father cannot primarily quicken filial dispositions, and also 
to deny that any being but the Father is, or without degra- 
dation of our spiritual rank could be, in organic communion 
with our souls. The demand for religious sympathy, for per- 
sonal fellowship with an Eternal Being, is strained beyond 
what is real, beyond what consists with our natural Sonship, 
when it is maintained that for complete spiritual communion 
that Eternal Being must be of our own type in order that the 
perfections which belong to our order of life may pass into 
us from one in whom they constitutionally inhere. What 
is this but to say that we cannot in the first place be fed 
of God, that the bread of life must first be assimilated by 
another, and have passed through a transformation, before 
our organs can take it in? Religious life is life in and 
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towards the Self-existent, and, though the perfect discern- 
ment of Him by another may quicken and develop our dis- 
cernment, we have not really entered into religious relations 
at all unless we directly respond ourselves to the immediate 
contact of the Father. Surely the utmost wants of sym- 
pathy are provided for when we have the fellowship of the 
Father's spirit, and the knowledge of a Son in our own 
nature who perfectly represents the workings of God's spirit 
in our form of life. 

It is true that though God can sympathize with us, we 
cannot perfectly sympathize with Him; but to us it seems 
that we could not sympathize at all with an Eternal Son 
whose perfections, of the filial order, were as inherent in 
his being as are the perfections of the Self-existent ; and 
such a Being, if it is allowable to affirm anything from the 
testimony of one’s own spiritual consciousness, would seem 
far more removed from the understanding or the sympathy of 
the human spirit than the Self-existent Himself. For though 
it is true that we cannot sympathize with God in all the 
essence of His being, He through love and omniscience can 
sympathize with us in all the wants of ours, and reveal it to 
us that He knows, pities, and supplies our needs, “as none 
beneath Him can.” How could an Eternal Son whose filial 
perfections are not, as ours, given in germ and developed by 
discipline and degrees as we are able to bear it, but essentially 
inherent in his nature and constitutionally perfect, know our 
weakness, doubt and difficulty, as does the faithful Creator 
who is ever living in the spirit He has made? Rather could 
we look for tenderness, for understanding of, and sympathy 
with, our infirmity to the self-existent Father than to such 
a constitutionally perfect Son. It is because he was not 
by. inherent necessity, by the absolute constitution of his 
will, a perfect Son, but achieved filial perfection through 
the fellowship of our temptations as well as of our suffer- 
ings, temptations of the will as well as of the flesh, that 
Christ is capable of being our Brother and our Saviour. 
Have we not the momentary agony of a tempted wi//, taking 
as instant refuge with God, in this most perfect passage of 
his life: “Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came I 
to this hour. Father, glorify Thine own name.” And what 
more do we need than the knowledge of the Brother who 
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helps us to understand the fulness of God’s sympathy with 
us? For, is it true that God does not sympathize with our 
self-sacrifice? Nay, is it true that He is not capable of self- 
sacrifice Himself? Does he not continually suffer, tolerate, 
endure much that must be abhorrent to His holy and His 
tender Being, that His children may attain to spiritual good 
by the only way that is spiritually possible? Because He 
will not modify the life of free spirits, will not force a mere 
constitutional rightness upon us, does He not endure con- 
tradiction, and permit much to exist before Him that is 
hateful in His eyes, that He may have sons? There is no 
religious conscience that has not been deeply moved by the 
long suffering of God. And we are summoned to struggles 
and sufferings for the sake of a holy Love which is the 
same in God and in us: if it were otherwise, the sustaining 
springs of sacrifice would fail in us. How, then, did the 
Son of Man reach to his insight and fulness of Love? Was 
it because he had before lived where it was absolute, or 
because it was a part of his constitutional perfection that 
he could not alienate? Or, was it not through faith, through 
prayer, through earnest seeking of His Father's face that 
he might give supremacy to that which he felt was highest 
in him, his Love whenever it was tempted taking refuge for 
its renewal within the eternal Love of God ? 

We know that those who speak of an Eternal Son, who 
do not look upon him as a created being, though they 
acknowledge him to be a subordinate and derived being, 
are not logically open to the question, “ Why, if it is pos- 
sible for a filial being, a being with a dependent type of 
nature, to be inherently perfect, were not all God’s children 
so constitutionally formed?’ We have no wish to raise 
speculative or metaphysical difficulties: we desire far more 
so to understand their views as to be able to do justice to 
them, that if they contain any element of neglected truth 
it may not escape us,—for though we think that they greatly 
and even spiritually err in interposing between the human 
and the Self-existent Spirit an intermediate necessary type, 
they have done so in the interests, as they believe, of that 
religious sympathy, the power of which, and the grounds of 
which in God and in Christ, we all too much ignore. But 
it is quite a common thing in the history of the Church to 
introduce a new religious theory, or a new cult, a new hypo- 
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thesis, as an antagonist to some observed spiritual deficiency 
in the prevailing forms of character. The existing deficiency 
may no doubt be violently combated by the new theory ; 
and yet the theory may itself be a distortion of spiritual 
facts from which if truly interpreted pure life would copi- 
ously flow. The common doctrine of the Atonement is 
framed to meet certain supposed wants of human nature. 
The answer is, that human nature, when rightly interpreted 
in its relations to God, has no such wants. The doctrine 
of an Eternal Son, as in another Church the doctrine of the 
Divine Mother, is framed to meet certain supposed necessi- 
ties of spiritual man, cravings for sympathy that ought to 
be satisfied. The answer is, that there are no such necessi- 
ties, that the cravings are not spiritual, and that so to re- 
present our needs is not to draw us nigh to, but to remove 
us from, the Father of our souls. And therefore, without 
offering any other answer, it will be sufficient to correct on 
the highest authority that view of the religious necessities 
of man, that conception of our spiritual wants, out of which 
the theory has grown. 

All Christians are agreed that the Son of God as mani- 
fested upon earth was really a Man. Now if this theory of 
an Eternal Son in organic communion with the soul is the 
universal way to human perfection, then the Son of Man 
must have drawn his filial life from communion with the 
Eternal Son, and consciously have had the ground of his 
being in that Divine Person whose type of perfection he 
revealed. If this theory corresponds to a divine fact, it 
would be the very fact which Christ came to manifest, which 
to him would have been personally known, and to which all 
his language must have been accommodated. And yet almost 
all his language is utterly irreconcilable with it. Never 
does he speak of having the ground of his being in an 
Eternal Son, as on this hypothesis he must have done,—as 
on the Trinitarian hypothesis he must have done,—for the 
two theories, though not the same, are fully met by the 
same answer. On either hypothesis it would be the Eternal 
Son, not the Eternal Father, that he came to witness to. 
But what says he of himself? “I and the Father are one. 
The Son knoweth the Father ; and whatsoever he seeth the 
Father do, that doeth the Son likewise. The words that I 
speak are not mine, but the Father's who sent me. The 
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Father who dwelleth in me, He doeth the works. I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me. If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my Father also: and henceforth ye 
know Him and have seen Him.” These passages are con- 
clusive, unless it is maintained that the Eternal Son was 
all through speaking of Himself through the lips of Christ, 
and that in Jesus of Nazareth there was nothing human 
except the bodily constitution. And if this is so, then this 
theory of Christ affords no revelation of how the Eternal 
Son may be in organic communion with owr human soul ; 
whilst it represents us as incapable of receiving our charac- 
teristic life from the Father. This is no question of mere 
controversial Theology. It is a question of religious life, 
whether we can have the spiritual ground of our being 
primarily in God, even as Christ had? However finely he 
may have been organized to receive the Father's spirit, what- 
ever aids were given him from above, the only question is, 
Were they more than human nature could receive, and are 
they now, that we have the life and the way, in exhaustless 
measures open to ovr prayer ? 

But we may abstain from an examination of these views 
on grounds of scriptural evidence, because their ablest ex- 
ponents admit that if they have no independent foundation 
in the spiritual consciousness, if they make no a@-priort ap- 
pearance there, the doubts which historical criticism has 
attached to the letter of the Gospels, and especially to the 
Fourth Gospel, render it impossible to establish them by 
verbal declarations. What, then, are the a-priort reasons 
for the Doctrine of an Eternal Son, and therefore for the 
acceptance of such hints of it as are supposed to appear in 
Scripture, and for the sake of which we are to suppress all 
metaphysical difficulties ? 

1. It is said that the Eternal Sonship of Christ is neces- 
sary to give us confidence in the essential character of God ; 
that otherwise we might know Him in relation, but not as 
He is in Himself; we might experience His love towards ws, 
but could not know that He was eternally communicative, 
that love and “sociality” were inseparable from His being. 
It is said that “the conviction of God as a single personality 
renders it impossible to identify any of the social attributes 
with His real essence—renders it impossible not to regard 
power as the true root of all other divine life. If we are 
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to believe that the Father was from all time, we must believe 
that He was as a Father—that is, that love was actual in 
Him as well as potential, that the communication of life 
and thought and fulness of joy was of the inmost nature of 
God, and never began to be if God never began to be.” * 
It is said of Unitarians, “that the conception of a single 
eternal Will as originating, and infinitely antecedent to, all 
acts of love or spiritual communion with any other, affects 
vitally the temper of their faith. The throne of heaven is 
to them a lonely one. The solitude of the eternities weighs 
upon their imaginations. Social are necessarily postponed 
to individual attributes ; for they date from a later origin— 
from creation, while power and thought are eternal. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, God, though spoken of and worshipped as 
a Father to us, is conceived primarily as imagining and 
creating ; secondarily only, as loving and inspiring. But 
any Being whose thoughts and resolves are conceived as in 
any sense deeper and more personal than His affections, is 
necessarily regarded as rather benignant and compassionate, 
than as affording the type of that deepest kind of love which 
is co-ordinate with life ;—in short, as a beneficence whose 
love springs out of power and reason, than as One whose 
power and reason are grounded in love. I am sure that 
this notion of God as the Absolute Cause does tincture 
deeply even the highest form of Unitarian faith, and I 
cannot see how it could be otherwise. If our prayers are 
addressed to One whose eternity we habitually image as 
unshared, we necessarily for the time merge the Father in 
the Omniscient and Omnipotent genius of the universe. + 
All that can be gained from the above assumptions is, 
that if there was a time when God was the only conscious 
Being in existence He was yet not single, but always 
“social” through the plurality of His own personality. But 
we hold it to be impossible, consistently with our thought 
of a God who now communicates Himself to other beings, 
to carry the mind to the conception of a period before He 
had commenced so to communicate Himself. Whatever 
reasons, so to speak, induced God to manifest Himself to 
children of His spirit, must @/ways have existed. Whether 


* The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence, p, 20. 
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His personality is single, two-fold or three-fold, if the erea- 
tion of beings to know Him was ever an issue out of His 
perfection, it must a/ways have been so. What do we gain, 
morally or metaphysically, by conceiving of Him as “the 
eternal oriyinating love” * within His own personality, if 
we must conceive of Him as having always had created 
children of His spirit if He has them now? We do not 
understand Eternity, but metaphysically it is analogicaily 
more credible, and morally it is immeasurably more accept- 
able, to conceive God as always revealing Himself in acts 
of creative love, than to conceive Him as exercising love 
and sociality only within His own being. How does it help 
us, spiritually or metaphysically, that before creation we 
can conceive the two Persons living in the enjoyment of 
their own society, that is, living in their own enjoyment— 
the Eternal Father communicating Himself to the Eternal 
Son, and the Eternal Son communicating Himself to no one? 
If this is possible, then it is possible that there is in God 
no essential spring of creative fatherly Love, and where is 
our gain? The author of “The Incarnation and Principles 
of Evidence” represents the Divine Reason and Power as 
grounded in Love. Does he mean that Love is before Reason? 
And if not, why does he charge the Unitarian with making 
Reason before Love? Perfect Reason and perfect Love in 
God cannot be conceived as separable, as coming before or 
after one another: they are co-existent in the Divine 
Essence. 

2. It is said that faith in the Eternal Father, even if it 
could be adequately realized, would not fully answer the 
conscious wants of our hearts without the faith of an Eternal 
Son—because we cannot conceive the Father as sharing in 
that dependent attitude of spirit which is our principal spi- 
ritual want, and we stand in need of some infinite Divine 
fellowship in our receptive life-++ This is to say that the 
Father cannot possibly have a filial response from free spirits, 
for that we become Sons of God not directly through our 
Father, but through an Eternal Son imparting himself to 
us, and that the Eternal Son is so by the absolute consti- 
tution of his being. In the Incarnation the Father is repre- 
sented as having taken away from the Son everything super- 
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human except this absolute law of his Will, the filial 
goodness that was “original” in him. With logical con- 
sistency it is affirmed, that the essential difference between 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth and of any human being is 
that his Will was “intrinsically better,” and that his life 
revealed not the way of the Father with each of us, but 
itself “as the very source of the Divine light which was to 
stream into us.”* Believing ourselves to be from and of 
the Father heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, we 
re-state here this disinheriting postulate which we have 
already examined, because it is argued with remarkable 
force and subtlety, though we venture to think with defec- 
tive spiritual insight, that it affords the only reasonable 
explanation of the Gospel characteristics of the Humility 
of Christ. The argument, in substance, is, that wherever 
we find humility among men it is accompanied by self- 
accusations and self-distrust—but that in Christ’s humility 
there is a complete absence of self-reproach, of conscious 
unworthiness, along with the fullest presence of conscious 
dependence, of filial obedience—and that the words, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,’ which on the theory of the Eternal Son are 
“the most touching and satisfying words that have ever 
been uttered by human lips, are those which no mere man 
could ever have uttered without jarring every chord in the 
human conscience.’+ 

In this we see only the deepest root of our natural infi- 
delity—the unbelief that we are children of God by the 
inspiration of our Father, or that, if we are, the inspiration 
of the Father could possibly quicken and develop filial re- 
lations in a human spirit. This is to make the knowledge 
of our Sonship to depend upon two uncertainties : first, the 
admitted uncertainty that attaches to the words of the Gos- 
pels and to our interpretation of them,—secondly, the uncer- 
tainty that we have from within ourselves, independently 
of all such words, the intimations of an Eternal Son. But 
why is it impossible for God to enable a man to live accord- 
ing to the highest law of his nature? Are we made for 
Unrighteousness ? Or are we made for Righteousness? And 
if we are made for Righteousness, why is it impossible for 
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God to fulfil, even in one case, that for which we are made ? 
“Tn the image of God made He man.” Does He not call 
Himself our Father? Is that a metaphor, and not a spiri- 
tual truth? Admitting all the deflecting powers, must the 
life of man be necessarily unnatural and never natural, 
always against the law and never according to the law of 
his spirit, however God may endow, guard, solicit, prompt, 
and inwardly work within the free will? God can make 
a flower, or a bird, keep perfectly the law of its nature. 
Can He not, even in a single case, enable His own conscious 
child to do so? Christ says, “ With God all things are 
possible.” The theory of the Eternal Son says, With God 
the Father it is not possible for a man to live in Him, with- 
out ceasing to be aman. Its preachers say that the Eter- 
nal Son can make this possible to us men, even to the ful- 
ness of his own filial perfectness, but that God the Father 
cannot. “What the Incarnate Word was in him, that it 
would have the power to make us, if we would but yield 
ourselves up absolutely to its guidance."* Was what is thus 
admitted to be possible to us men with Christ, impossible 
to the man Christ Jesus with God, the Father? Have we 
known no one the passion of whose will was to live in the 
Will of the Father, so as to render credible to us the exist- 
ence of an entirely filial will? We admit that in Christ 
there was no avowal of sin, of wilful transgression. We 
do not admit that there was in him no acknowledgment of 
imperfectness, no expression of sclf-distrust. On the con- 
trary, it was his humility, his self-distrust, his ever-present 
sense of dependence leaning itself on the Father, that saved 
him from sin. What was his “trouble of spirit,” his avony 
of prayer, but a recognition of the possibility of failure? 
It is true that Christ was “wholly untouched by humilia- 
tion,” but it is not true that he never trembled at the fear 
of incurring humiliation, or that he was untouched by the 
self-distrust which, by his resort to God, saved him from 
humiliation. Conscious sin is not the source of humility, 
but of remorse and shame. The source of humility is the 
sense of the Infinite Holiness and Goodness. Humility is 
not the fruit of Sin, but the guard against it. And if the 
humility, the filial dependence, of Christ preserved him 
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from transgression, was it a sin against humility that he 
should know this as the universal way of divine life, and 
speak accordingly? Must humility be unconscious of itself ? 
Is self-ignorance a part of its essence? Is the highest grace 
of the spirit compatible only with self-deception, and in- 
compatible with self-knowledge? Must lowliness be igno- 
rant of itself, on the penalty of passing into its own oppo- 
site? The fact is, that we start at Christ’s full knowledge 
of his own filial dependence only because we know that we 
could not so speak, and we take the sample of humanity 
from ourselves. We postulate the impossibility of the Father 
having a human child living in His holy will. This is the 
assumption. Could the man Christ Jesus not know his own 
humility, without losing his humility? To us the fact that he 
did know it, without losing it, is the genuine mark of per- 
fectness. The simple fact that he could say, “Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” without shocking us, is the fullest proof of our faith 
that through his filial dependence he had himself entered 
into rest by the universal way, and knew the whole secret 
of peace with God. We, with the sinfulness of our humanity 
still cleaving to us in the consciousness of sin, naturally 
enough think that a man must know himself to be a sinner 
in order to be humble. Christ would put it thus: a man 
must be full of filial humility in order that he may not sin. 
Surely, if we still take offence at God for His yoke or for 
His refusals for burdens or for disappointments, it is only 
because we separate ourselves from the life of the Son of 
Man, who knew them all, and found no offence in them. 
Micht not a Son of God have taken offence at the Father 
for treatment so little to be expected,—a lowly and suffer- 
ing place, personal humiliations and contempt, wounded 
hopes, fruitless labours, agonies of lonely apprehension, the 
desertion of tollowers public rejection and mock homage, 
jeers, insults, and a death of shame? If he took none, who 
can be justified in taking any ¢ We do not mean that in 
his life were all circumstantial experiences in which each 
may find his own, but that his life was the perfect way of 
life, that he knew every class of spiritual difficulty, every 
kind of natural cloud floating between God and man—by 
meeting and dissolving which he earned a Deliverer’s right 
to say to all Ilumanity, in the name of a representative 
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Child of the Heavenly Father—“ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls—for my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” 

J. H. T. 





IV.—THE LAMBETH ENCYCLICAL. 


IN times of disturbance and excitement, when old insti- 
tutions are placed upon their trial, and even the most 
ancient traditions are subjected to a close scrutiny and a 
rigorous criticism, incidents but little noteworthy in them- 
selves may acquire significance as indicating the directions 
taken by the several currents of thought, or as marking the 
stages reached in a long and bewildering journey. The 
council of Bishops gathered in what they were pleased to 
term a Pan-Anglican Synod has at least this importance. 
If nothing more can be said for it, we may yet make use 
of it for the purpose of “taking stock,” and measuring the 
progress made by the principles which it upholds and the 
forms of thought which it denounces in the Encyclical 
Letter put forth, we are told, with the unanimous agreement 
of all the Prelates assembled. 

At first sight this Encyclical looks like a weak parody of 
some passages in the Apostolic Epistles ; and in its phrase- 
ology it is nothing more. Hence it comes out more respect- 
ably in its Greek dress, for in this form the eye catches at 
a glance the words and sentences of a language which once 
had a clear and very solemn meaning. Living eighteen cen- 
turies after the writers whose words they think fit to string 
together, the Bishops are content to repeat expressions ludi- 
crously inconsistent with the present aspect of the whole 
physical world. The inductive method of philosophy has 
now for centuries displayed the operation of forces which 
have been at work for myriads of ages ; the history of man 
exhibits a growth which points to a sequel indefinitely pro- 
longed, while every science brings out more and more the 
orderly and continuous sequence of all things. Political 
economists tell us that we are only at the beginning of a 
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long career which may end in a new brotherhood of nations. 
Among the votaries of physical science there is a general 
impression that we are on the eve of discoveries which may 
reveal wonders not yet dreamed of. Yet the Bishops of the 
English Church, and of Churches professing to be in com- 
munion with it, can calmly and “ unanimously” repeat the 
warning of St. Paul, that the time is short, that the Lord is 
at hand, and that on this account it is our duty, as Chris- 
tians, to fast and to watch. Such, it seems, is the advice 
of Dr. Thirlwall, who told us some three or four years ago 
that to us it mattered nothing whether the Israelites left 
Egypt with six hundred thousand men or with sixty thou- 
sand, or whether they ever sojourned in Egypt at all, 
whether the miracles recorded in the history of the Exodus 
did or did not take place, and whether a Divine sanction 
was or was not claimed for iniquitous or immoral commands, 
With the reasons by which he justifies the use of expres- 
sions which certainly have not now the meaning which St. 
Paul intended them to convey, we are not concerned. It 
is possible that some of the Bishops assembled at Lambeth 
may have thought it their duty to acquiesce in the employ- 
ment of phrases which have been repeated to satiety in 
every age of Christian history, or may have striven to 
convince themselves that the words still retain a living 
force, because for each individual man the present condition 
of things may at any moment come to an end. But such 
evasions are not worthy of Dr. Thirlwall. He knows well 
that St. Paul was not speaking at all of the deaths of indi- 
vidual men, and that nothing less than the complete and 
instantaneous arrest of all human affairs by the destruction 
of the whole world in which men dwell was by him ex- 
pected, with an absolute certitude of conviction, within a 
period, at the utmost, of ten or twenty years. He knows 
that in this sense the words can no longer be used with 
any truth ; and he knows also that a thousand years hence, 
after some other Isaac Newton has revealed new forces in 
nature, and imparted a new impulse to a civilization com- 
pared with which ours is but in a state of infancy, the self- 
styled representatives of the Apostles, if they adhere to the 
traditional dogmas, will still be repeating the same warning, 
still seeking to constrain men by the immediate approach 
of the Judge who is to burn up the material universe like 
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a scroll. Whether it be wise to parade as a terror that 
which to St. Paul and his disciples was perhaps a pure con- 
solation, is a point which we need not decide. Yet it is 
strange that the Bishops should so little care to dwell on 
facts which none will dispute, should think it in comparison 
a small matter to warn men, that, although the world will 
go on in its fixed course, their own journey through it must 
very soon come to an end. 

But the words, however equivocally they may be used, 
are found in the Epistles of St. Paul, and possibly Dr. 
Thirlwall is not the only one who thought that a refusal to 
subscribe them would be unseemly, while subscription would 
commit them to nothing to which they were not committed 
already. The very form of the Encyclical sufficiently shews 
that every effort has been made to secure a complete uni- 
formity, if not in reality, at least in appearance. The words 
in which the mediatorial office of Christ is spoken of, un- 
doubtedly express in their strict meaning the view which 
implies that his sacrifice produced a change in the Divine 
Mind with regard to man; but they are not so put as to 
make subscription impossible for those who hold that by 
his life and death Jesus simply reconciled men to God, by 
convincing them that they had strayed from Him, not that 
He had forsaken them. It is notorious that the latter view 
is taken by the Bishop of Argyll; and when a natural sur- 
prise was expressed at the sanction which his name seemed 
to lend to an opposite belief, Dr. Ewing found it necessary 
to state, in a letter to the Editor of the Spectator, that he 
still retained the old conviction, which others shared with 
himself. In short, the declaration is colourless, except in 
so far as it excludes, more by implication than by direct 
assertion, all those who maintain boldly that God has spoken 
to man, not through a book, but by His Spirit in their 
hearts, and who maintain further, that with much that is 
invaluable the Bible contains some false science, false his- 
tory and false morality. The very presence of the Ameri- 
can Bishops proves that, in their eagerness to disavow all 
complicity with the Rationalists, the Anglican Bishops have 
widened the range of their communion. The significant 
omissions in the American Book of Common Prayer have 
thus received recognition and sanction ; and the Conference 
has drifted in the very direction which they denounced as 
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fraught with fatal dangers. They have virtually passed an 
act of Comprehension, and the differences which are thus 
condoned, even if they do not arise from an exercise of 
private judgment, involve questions which must lead to 
grave results hereafter. 

These possibilities are, however, carefully kept in the 
back-ground. All that the world is intended to see is the 
wonderful unanimity of a band of Prelates from all parts 
of the earth, who can adopt as their own some disjointed 
sentences culled from the writings of Apostles who lived 
nearly two thousand years ago. The impression of an un- 
changing Church and a faith unchanged is thus left on the 
minds of such as may not look beneath the surface. 

The truth is, that the use of these apparently unreal 
phrases is designed to promote a specially desired end. 
The scriptural language of the Lainbeth Encyclical scantly 
veils a feeling of profound dissatisfaction. With the ex- 
ception of a few minds which take a wider range, the 
Bishops are representatives of two great parties, both of 
which believe that they are the ministers of a religion 
supernaturally or preternaturally imparted to men, that a 
number of events not belonging to the ordinary chain of 
cause and effect have occurred in attestation of the truth of 
this religion, and that the narrative of these events is con- 
tained in books, the trustworthiness of which must not be 
called into question. Against this traditional belief they 
know that the world at large is in revolt. The great mass 
of the people, as they see, practically disregard, if they do 
not despise it, as altogether inconsistent with the facts of 
their life, while the most patient and truth-loving thinkers 
are daily with greater plainness expressing their conviction 
that this faith imputes to God arbitrary and unjust deal- 
ing, that it rests on groundless assumption, and that it is 
directly chargeable with all the profanity of the vulgar 
crowd whom it has sought rather to terrify than to teach. 
At whatever cost, therefore, this spirit must be put down, 
or at the least the Church of Christ, in the sense which 
the Bishops choose to put upon the words, must be freed 
from all complicity in a thing so utterly accursed. It mat- 
ters not that many who protest most earnestly against the 
traditional ideas of Incarnation and Sacrifice, of Atonement 
and Mediation, are men who seek to strengthen the faith 
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and trust of their fellows in a loving Father and a righteous 
Judge. It is enough that they look on the Levitical legis- 
lation as a subject of dispassionate inquiry, and see no 
reason for dismay if Dr. Kalisch should be right in his 
assertion that the whole of it belongs to an age later than 
the captivity at Babylon. High-Churchmen, then, and Low- 
Churchmen are alike dissatisfied ; the former, because men, 
for whom otherwise they feel a high esteem and could feel 
a hearty love, look on their sacerdotal system as a theory 
which has no solid foundation in history or philosophy ; 
and the latter, because they denounce as grossly mischiev- 
ous and superstitious the Evangelical idolatry of a written 
book. But the issue of a crusade against such opinions is 
very doubtful, and they have no weapons with which vic- 
tory may be secured or the risk of disaster sensibly dimin- 
ished. It happens, too, that the compromise which brought 
the Church of England into existence, has of late years 
worked very much in the interest of the new school of 
thought. The principles of interpretation which justified 
Mr. Gorham in retaining his benefice with strong Puritan 
views, have likewise been held to justify others who set 
aside both Puritanism and Sacerdotalism as forms of opinion 
which find no countenance in the early history of Christian- 
ity, and which severally assume a number of points in 
dispute. 

The chance of converting or conquering the men opposed 
to them seems scarcely to be taken into account in the 
various Synods, Congresses and Conferences which are de- 
signed to defend or promote the faith of what is termed 
Catholic Christendom. It is apparently taken for granted 
that the rebellion will gain in strength as time goes on, 
and that the civil tribunals, to which every dispute in the 
Establishment may in the last resort be carried, will but 
add fuel to the fire.* They can, therefore, be in no doubt as 
to the way in which they should go. The State has chosen 





* If we are to give credit to the resolutions passed at the meetings of the 
**Church Association” held in Willis’s Rooms on the 26th and 27th of Novem- 
ber last, the leaders of the Evangelical party have determined to oust the 
Ritualists, if it can be done. They seem to think that £50,000 will enable 
them to effect this. We must wait and see; but perhaps these champions of 
Protestant orthodoxy would do well to consider whether they are not setting in 
motion a stone which may crush not only their enemies but themselves into 
powder. 
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to throw her shield over heretics ; and if the State cannot 
be brought to recant its errors, the alliance which has been 
so fraught with evil must be abandoned. Hence all the 
acts and expressions of these Councils point to Voluntaryism 
as the only mode of solving the difficulty. Causes eccle- 
siastical must be settled by ecclesiastical tribunals ; matters 
relating to the faith must not be brought before any civil 
authority. The dispassionate impartiality of lawyers, who 
judge only by the strict letter of the instruments before 
them, can only be fatal to Christianity and to all religion ; 
and at once the eyes of the orthodox (for High-Churchmen 
and Puritans alike claim the title) turn with a longing look 
to that serene freedom from these wretched cares which 
seems to be the lot of Nonconformist bodies in these king- 
doms. To the Archbishop of Canterbury and his colleagues 
the power which could crush Dr. Davidson without appeal 
for writing an Introduction to the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament is a prize to be greedily sought after. 

But in this country, or rather in the Established Church 
of this country, the action of the principle thus idolized is 
unfortunately hampered. The law of the land will not 
allow the enforcement of any religious tests which it has 
not itself imposed. The patron may make what compact 
he pleases in private with any one whom he purposes to 
present to a benefice ; but the Bishop to whom he is brought 
for induction cannot officially be a party to the signing of 
any documents which have not the sanction of Parliament. 
The clergy and laity who gather in Church Congresses may 
bring all the moral and social force at their command to 
bear on those among whom they are thrown. They may 
make the expression of certain opinions an indispensable 
condition for all promotion; they may even succeed in 
placing under a ban those who disavow them; but here 
their power ends. In law they have no authority; and 
until the whole mass of English society is leavened with 
their belief, their work is really no more than begun. It 
is but the web of Penelope, in which the threads are each 
night newly woven. All, then, that can be done here is to 
inveigh against the Privy Council as poisoning the very 
fountains of English justice, to denounce Chancellors as 
enemies of the Church and of God, and by every means 
to deter the people from examining fairly the several ques- 
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tions in debate. Combination may do much, and the con- 
tinuance of the struggle is itself an assertion of the principle 
and a proof of its vitality. 

The difficulty of carrying on the fight in England natu- 
rally suggests that the battle may be fought out elsewhere ; 
and for the last five years the Bishop of Capetown, aided 
by a very large majority of the English Bishops, has been 
straining every nerve to achieve in the Colonies that which 
is impracticable here. The Archbishop of Canterbury is at 
once a minister of Christ and an officer of the State. The 
latter he is only in this country ; the former he is through- 
out the world. Here, then, might be found the lever by 
which the wretched Erastianism of the Establishment may 
be overturned. Thus far, however, the efforts of Bishop 
Gray have not been followed by complete success. In 
one case his judicial sentence has been reversed ; in another 
the whole proceedings have been pronounced null and void 
in law; and it is more than possible that the civil courts 
of Natal may decide that the trusteeship of all buildings 
belonging to the English Church is vested in one whom 
sishop Gray has both deposed and excommunicated. In 
short, the existing generation of Bishops and Clergy are 
like the Israelites who came out of Egypt and were judged 
unworthy to enter the promised land. Some of them, at 
least, do not appreciate the blessings of Voluntaryism, and 
unhappily they cannot be made to do so. They undertook 
the office of Bishpp or Priest under the express stipulation 
that they were to be governed and judged by the laws of 
the Church of England, and these laws give them the right 
of final appeal to the Queen in Council. With these, then, 
if they kick against the pricks, nothing can be done but to 
wait patiently until they are dead or gone. But in the 
mean season their opponents may meet as a voluntary 
society, and choose a spiritual president who may supersede 
an excommunicated prelate in his spiritual functions, while 
he leaves his temporalities untouched ; and, still more, an 
instrument may be drawn up declaring the faith of any 
Colonial Church which professes to be in union and full 
communion with the Church of England, and this instru- 
ment may be presented for signature to every one who is to 
be admitted to any ecclesiastical office whatever. 

Here, then, arise two points of vital moment—(1), whe- 
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ther the chief officer of a body which is said to form part 
of a Church under the supremacy of the Crown can be 
wholly removed from the jurisdiction of the Sovereign or 
of Parliament ; and (2), whether any instrument not sanc- 
tioned by lmperial legislation can be legally imposed on 
any who have the right of appeal in the last resort to the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. It has, seemingly, 
never been disputed that Mr. Long had this right of appeal, 
and exercised it, not as the member of a voluntary society, 
but as a clergyman of the English Church who had entered 
into a certain compact with a Bishop who, like himself, was 
subject to the laws of the Establishmeut. So, again, until 
Lord Romilly’s judgment has been formally set aside, all 
persons, in any colony, calling themselves members of the 
Church of England are at once subject to its laws and 
entitled to the benefit of those laws; and it is perfectly 
clear that one of these benefits in this country is an absolute 
exemption from all doctrinal tests which have not the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

But in the minds of those who cannot bear to think that 
the story of Moses may be as mythical as that of the Roman 
Decemvirs, or that the Jesus of the fourth Gospel as little 
resembles the Jesus who really lived and suffered as the 
Socrates of Plato resembles the Socrates of Xenophon or of 
actual history, the question of the patents of Bishops has 
raised hopes which may turn out to be illusory. It has 
been ruled that these patents cannot confer coercive juris- 
diction beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, and it 
has been hinted that for the future no more such patents 
shall be issued. About the precise mode of appointment 
to be adopted in this event, no decision seemingly has yet 
been announced. But if the Crown resigns all rights of 
sanction or of veto, it is hard, if not impossible, to see how 
the rights and liberties belonging to members of the Church 
of England can be secured to the clergy and laity of Colonial 
Churches. If the right of appeal to the Sovereign in Council 
is to be reserved to them, then, even if the election of Bi- 
shops is left to the voluntary association calling themselves 
members of the Church of England, it seems impossible 
that the Crown can sanction the imposition of any doctrinal 
test beyond those to which Bishops in England are sub- 
jected before their consecration. If the Bishop-elect choose 
VOL. V. G 
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to make such a compact with his clergy, or with another 
Bishop who is pleased to style himself a Metropolitan, the 
compact will in law be null and void, and no suit will lie 
against the Bishop who may violate it either from caprice 
or from a change of mind resulting from conscientious con- 
viction. Thus the house which these voluntary associates 
may build will be raised on a quicksand. It may rise to 
fair proportions, and at any moment it may crumble to its 
foundations. For there is this difference between the mem- 
bers of the Church of England and all other religious bodies 
in this country, that the latter have absolute power in 
the determination of their own religious tests, while the 
former have none. When his co-religionists chose to put 
their ban on Dr. Davidson, he had no remedy in law. It 
is not so with members of the Church of England, nor can 
it be so until its constitution has been wholly changed. 
Clergy and laity may meet, if they please, in Church Con- 
gresses, and declare that they accept all the decrees of the 
first four or any number of general councils; they may, 
like the eleven thousand, subscribe a document avowing 
the comfortable belief that all sinners dying with any sin 
not repented of will be condemned to endless torments, or 
declare their firm conviction that the Bible is throughout 
correct in all matters of science, history or geography, 
while it exhibits no flaw in its morality or religion. They 
may trust to Catholic consent and the power of the Holy 
Spirit to keep their ranks firm ; but if any of these clergy- 
men should hereafter come to a different mind, the law of 
the land will uphold them in their benefices or in any eccle- 
siastical office whatsoever. There existed no power adequate 
to the imposition of such tests, and they who are aggrieved 
by the apostacy of their fellows must content themselves 
with the reflection that many are called but few chosen, or 
in any other way which may please them, except that of 
resorting to a court of law. 

In this country, then, it is not easy to see how, under 
the present regimen, the Voluntaryists can make any solid 
gains. It remains to be seen whether in the Colonies their 
position is essentially different. If the judgment in the 
Long case is to be applied to future cases, it would seem 
that, under the existing constitution of the Church of En- 
gland, their cause is lost. It was there distinctly iaid down 
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that Bishop Gray had no right to impose any commands on 
his clergy which could not be imposed by an English Bishop 
in his own diocese, and that in cases of alleged disobedience 
the defendant could not be deprived, except for such cause 
as would authorize the deprivation of a clergyman by his 
Bishop in England. But it is absolutely certain that the 
Privy Council would not suspend or deprive a clergyman 
who should have been presented to a benefice after sub- 
scribing to the Lambeth Encyclical, or the creed of the 
eleven thousand, or to any other like instrument, merely 
because after induction he saw fit to change his mind, and 
maintain the contradictory of the positions in which he had 
previously avowed his belief. If the change was indecently 
sudden, or if it could be attributed to unworthy secondary 
motives, public opinion might pass on his conduct the ver- 
dict which it might deserve ; but there would be no legal 
remedy against the offender. If then, regard being had to 
any differences which may arise from the circumstances of 
the colony, the clergy and laity retain all rights as Church- 
men which they would enjoy in England, it follows that no 
civil court would or could enforce any doctrinal compact in 
Calcutta or Bombay which would be ipso facto null and 
void at Canterbury or Lincoln. This must be the case 
unless the Crown resigns all power of control over the Colo- 
nial Churches, or, in other words, unless it ceases to maintain 
the rights and liberties of English Churchmen in the Colo- 
nies. Such a change can be accomplished only by an Act of 
the Legislature, and any Act which should give to the majo- 
rity in any colony the power of imposing any religious or 
doctrinal test before the admission of a clergyman to any 
ecclesiastical office, would at once rescind the judgment in 
the Long case, and leave to the Churchmanship of the 
Colonies no legal meaning or value. That Parliament is 
competent to do this, will be disputed by none; but until 
it so determines, we may quite well imagine a case in which 
a Bishop, chosen by voluntary election, should sign the most 
stringent theological conditions and should be consecrated 
in faith of this compact, and then after some years might 
modify and change his belief on any given point or points, 
and candidly avow the change. Let us suppose that Mr. 
sutler had gone out to Natal, not, as was proposed, to be a 
rival to the legal Bishop of the diocese, but after the resigna- 
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tion of Bishop Colenso; and with the assent of the Crown to 
his election. Let us suppose that he entered on his work 
with thorough devotion to the Catholic faith and cause, but 
that in the course of years he is led to question the histo- 
rical accuracy of some statements in the Bible, and that he 
is brought to accept the dictum of Sir Cornewall Lewis, that 
all books professing to relate any history must be tested by 
the canons of credibility which are applied to the deter- 
mination of facts in our courts of justice. If under this 
conviction he examines the history of the Old Testament 
and the New, and comes to the conclusion that there is no 
evidence for the personality of Moses, Nicodemus or Lazarus, 
or for the genuineness of the fourth Gospel,—if, in short, 
Bishop Butler were to put himself in every respect into the 
present position of the Bishop of Natal, and yet refused to 
resign his Bishopric on the ground that he was still perfectly 
orthodox according to the judicial standards of the English 
Church, what remedy would there be for those Churchmen 
in Natal who might hold that he had denied the faith and 
fallen into sheer infidelity? Doubtless, the courts would 
enforce any compact which, regard being had to the rights 
of Churchmen in England, the Colonial Churchmen had the 
power of imposing. But exemption from any tests not im- 
posed by Parliament is the first privilege of the clergy in 
England. Churchmen, therefore, by ever so large a majority, 
cannot have the power of imposing any such tests in Natal. 

If they who hold that the Church of England is a body 
distinct from the State and independent of all earthly legis- 
Jature are willing to carry out their voluntary system under 
these conditions, they are of course perfectly free to do so. 
jut in proportion to the extent of its range will be the 
chance that some who have honestly and conscientiously 
accepted the shibboleth will be led, after long thought, 
perhaps after severe struggles, as honestly and conscien- 
tiously to reject it, while yet they may see no reason for 
abandoning a profession in which this shibboleth is a mere 
work of supererogation. Doubtless, if ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Churchmen agyeed in denouncing such 
changes as acts of utter apostacy from the Christian faith, 
a great, perhaps an irresistible, moral pressure might be 
brought to bear on the one man who was bold enough, or 
ill-advised enough, to express his dissent, instead of quietly 
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concealing his unbelief, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would pro- 
bably recommend him to do. But even in our Colonies 
the minority would not be so insignificant, and iu England 
the idea of thus crushing all opposition is purely visionary. 
The Sacerdotalists may be beth earnest and vehement. 
Their combination may make them appear more formidable 
than they are, while even the Evangelical or Puritan party 
may speak out with a distinctness in some degree compen- 
sating the decay of their influence ; but on the other side 
is arrayed almost the whole literature of England. Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. McNeile alike adinit that the general literature of 
the country is deeply tainted with that which they term 
infidelity—that politics, religion and science are all treated 
without reference to an indefectible Church or an infallible 
Book—that philologists do not shrink from saying that man 
was not created with his powers of speech and thought de- 
veloped—that poets and moralists seem to know nothing 
or to care nothing for any ideas of mediation between man 
and his Maker. These admissions are supplemented com- 
monly by indignant denunciation of the civil tribunals which 
justify such opinions, by deciding that there is nothing in 
the doctrinal standards of the Church of England to dis- 
qualify those who hold them from taking any ecclesiastical 
oftice. When this issue has been raised avain and avain 
and the same sentence comes from the highest court of 
appeal, that conscience must be morbidly sensitive which 
would regard the retention of office in such cases as dis- 
honest and criminal. At the least, the number of clergymen 
who do so retain office in this country is not contemptibly 
small, and the strength which they derive from the legal 
sanction thus given to their position is through them ex- 
tended to the more scanty minority in the Colonies. Were 
the Church of England in this country a mere reflex of 
Bishop Gray's Church of South Africa, it is possible that the 
Bishop of Natal might think it right to withdraw from the 
battle-field, even though he had the full support of the 
civil tribunals. But the present condition of parties in the 
Establishment wholly relieves him even from the contem- 
plation of any such alternative, while it also shews him 
that he is contending not only for his own liberties, but for 
those of the most uncompromising of his opponents. 

For nothing is more certain than this, that the triumph 
of Voluntaryisin will be followed by the precipitation of the 
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opinions which are now held in solution by orthodox High- 
Churchmen and orthodox Low-Churchmen. At present they 
are willing to believe that nothing ean be more dreadful 
than assertions that David was through his whole life the 
very type of the unrelenting and sensual despot of the East, 
or that the discourses of Christ in the fourth Gospel were 
never spoken by him at all. But if the common enemy 
can once be overthrown or silenced, a change will soon pass 
over the spirit of their dream, and the Sacerdotalists will 
begin to feel that the fellowship of men who reject their 
Sacramental theory is an intolerable burden. Nor will the 
Puritans, in their turn, be slow to perceive that the priestly 
religion of Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford is in its 
essence indistinguishable from that of Dr. Newman and 
Archbishop Manning. The absence of the cominon oppo- 
nent, Whom they now unite to hunt down, will bring out 
their antagonism more sharply, until the two elements will 
be like oil and vinegar enclosed in a bottle. With this 
perennial source of controversy nothing but the control of 
the civil power could hinder one or other of the contending 
parties from repressing or excluding the rest. 

If such would be the result of Voluntaryism, even with- 
out the formal disestablishment of the English Church, the 
process of disintegration would be far more rapid as soon 


as the checks how placed on it are removed. For if the 
united action of these theological parties succeeded in ousting 
the liberal element by the moral force at their command, 
or by bringing back every liberal Churchman to some 
orthodox standard, the State would still be ready to admi- 
nister true judgment between the High and the Low Church- 
man. The Privy Council would still continue to affirm that 
there was room both for Mr. Gorham and for Mr. Mae- 
konochie within the circle of the Establishment. But let 
the State once affirm that the Church is no longer the body 
politie in one of its aspects, and the work of disruption 
will go on with terrible speed. The standard of one diocese 
would be not the standard of another, and the abolition of 
the hated Judicial Committee would find its closest paral- 
lel in the uncovering of Pandora’s box. The splitting up 
of Churchmen into an increasing number of parties would 
be but a small part of the evils let loose throughout the 
land. The Bishops who are now fighting zealously for the 
privilege of carrying out the voluntary principle would soon 
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find themselves doomed to destruction. They are now up- 
held by the State; but with the disestablishment of the 
Church their order would be reverenced and valued only 
by those who regard them as mysterious channels for the 
transmission of certain spiritual gifts and powers. But it 
has been well remarked,* that “this theory has exceedingly 
little hold on either English or Colonial or American minds. 
It properly belongs to the conception of an infallible polity, 
and will not linger very long when once two or three rival 
Anglican Episcopalian sects are competing with each other 
for the successorship to the present National Church.” That 
this warfare of parties is inevitable, the method in which 
the Ritualistic controversy is being carried on furnishes 
sufficient proof; and when, ceasing to be ofticers of the 
State, the Bishops become dependent on the bounty of their 
adherents, the fall of the order is not far off They who 
are honestly convinced that Episcopacy is of Divine appoint- 
ment and indispensable to the vitality of the Church, would 
gravitate naturally to the Church of Rome. 

It follows that the control of the State does not mean 
merely an encouragement to any form of scepticism and 
infidelity, or any designed plan of discouraging orthodox 
belief. It means a systematic and impartial comprehension 
of certain forms of thought, seriously diverging from each 
other, within the pale of one society ; and it aims at this 
comprehension, partly because the co-existence of these 
parties within that society is a present fact, but still more 
from the conviction that this co-existence is most salutary 
for the parties themselves and for the nation generally. It 
means the enforcement of toleration on those who, if left to 
themselves, would never dream of tolerating each other. It 
means the promotion of a charitable and kindly feeling 
which would speedily be extinguished if an ecclesiastical 
court of appeal were substituted for the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. It is to this compulsory forbearance that 
we owe what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the “ culture” 
which is (perhaps we ought rather to say, which was) a 
prominent characteristic of the clergy of the English Church. 
It is to this endurance of theological differences that we owe 
the impartiality and learning of such writers as Milman 
and Jowett, Wilson and Stanley, Arnold and Donaldson ; 
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and apart from all considerations of truth in the abstract, the 
upholding of a system which has produced such splendid 
fruit is an object well worth all the pains bestowed upon it. 

In this country we may be sure that this system will be 
maintained in its integrity, unless the reformed Parliament 
which will come into existence two years hence breaks 
finally with the traditions of the English constitution. Yet 
it may be worth while to weigh well some other results which 
would follow the possible measure of abolition. There is no 
doubt that among the clergy of the Establishment there 
are many (and their numbers are certainly not diminishing) 
who are ready to accept all conclusions adequately esta- 
blished by science, who are not precluded from accepting 
such conclusions by any prejudices of traditional belief or 
association, who have no hesitation in following to their 
utmost limits and to their logical issues the paths which 
the sciences of geology, language and physics, may open 
before them. Of the laity it is superfluous to speak, for 
wd to them these dispositions are not called in 
question; and such men, whether clergy or laity, form far 


] 


larger portion of that body to whom we are indebted 


for the material, imental and social progress of the country. 


These men are willing to remain, whether as officers or as 
members, in a society which is under the control of the civil 
power, or, rather, which is simply the State itself in its 


religious aspect They cling to it as the greal safeguard of 
fair-dealing and toleration, of sound learning and liberal 
culture as t} eC one bulwark avallst a erushing sacerdotal 
domination like that of Rome, or a deadening and pitiless 


sectarianism like that which finds its appropriate expression 
in the Confession of Westminster. These are men, too, who 
fee] that nowhere else could they find a congenial home 

nay that by every other re 1} ious body thie y would he 
persecuted and rejected It is for the rulers of England 
to determine whether they would wish to see these men 
severed from all religious association whatsoever; and un 
less they are prepared for this result, it will be their wisdom 
to Oppose every ¢ flort for the disestablishinent of the Enelish 
Chure] Such an event would Jeave these men without 
any religious associations. For sects they have no liking, 
and the National Chureh which they prize as saving thein 
from the termble monotony of a dovimatic sect and where 


idogmatic sect be found 4), would have passed 
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away. The issue is certain; but it is scarcely one which 
the Parliament of England can scarcely afford calmly to 
contemplate. In the words of the Quarterly Review,* “ The 
power of this party resides in the fact that it possesses an 
enormous hold over the class by whom public opinion is 
manufactured,—the journalists, the literary men, the profes- 
sors, the advanced thinkers of the day.” No sooner will 
the Church of England have fallen, than all this power and 
influence will cease to be exercised in the interests of any 
religious body whatsoever. There will no longer exist any 
society of men who will insist on the duty of allowing 
thinkers of antagonistic schools to go on peat eably side by 
side, and still less on the duty of compelling them thus t 
bear with each other. 

Even now, apart from the toleration enforced by the 
supreme legal tribunal, the most prominent characteristic 
of the time is a singular impatience of differences affecting 
religious or political belief. Professions of forbearance and 
charity are not wanting, but they are professions simply 
Dr. Jeune would silence the Bishop of Natal; Dr. Tait 
would vob the services at St. Alban’s, Holborn, of all their 
pomp and splendour; and Dr. Wilberforce would prefer to 


see only that degree of pomp which precisely meets his 
likings. The stupid and unreasoning Protestantism which 
Lord Shaftesbury stirs up with too much success, and which 
seeks to put down Mr. Bennett and Mr. Stewart, would, if 
Parhament were but to suffer it, break out into a wild cru- 
sade against everything that departs from its strict Puritan 
orthodoxy. Even the Spectator, which generally distin 
guishes between the shadow and the substance, speaks 
With a wearisome iteration of all hig 1 | as hild’s 
play, only hot contemptible because clergy? n wrll rce 
it on reluctant Convrevations. So far as this is the case 
there is a grievance for which the remedy | lt: but 
the same denunciations are cast against those clergymen 
whose congregations have called for all t] has be 
for them, and who have merely tollowed t lead of enthu 
siastic laymen 

Against this unworthy intolerance it is the duty of all 
liberal Churchmen—nay, of all Enelshmen who love ft 
play aud fair-dealing, to stand out with uncompromising 


6 UulserValive Surrender, p. ovo, 
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opposition. Whatever may be their personal taste in music 
or in colour, it is their duty to protest against the wretched 
sophistry which looks on Popery as more Popish in a chasu- 
ble than it would be in a surplice or a Genevan gown. Nay, 
rather it is their duty to insist that the theology of Dr. 
Pusey and of Bishop Hamilton is at once more insidious and 
more mischievous than that of the men who bring all the 
appliances of art to bear on their religious worship. It is 
their duty to insist on that toleration of Ritualists which the 
Ritualists claim for themselves,* until it has been proved that 
they stand beyond the wide circle of comprehension in the 
Church of England,—to fight on behalf of the Ritualists, 
though the Ritualists may not fight for them, because the 
civilization of England is imperilled by any movement which 
threatens to substitute a monotonous and dogmatic sectari- 
anism for the vigorous independence and varied culture 
which has marked the clergy of the Church of England, 
so far as they are crergy of the Establishment,—so far, in 
other words, as they are, strictly and conscientiously, officers 
of the State, who look to the State for the maintenance of 
their own rights, and who are determined to maintain always 
the rights of others. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


* It seems that some High-Churchmen, who do not wish for very ornate ser- 





vices, are beginning to see that persecution of high Ritualists means ultimately 
persecution for themselves. Thus, in the meeting held (Nov. 19, 1867) in St. 
James's Hall, Earl Nelson, who presic ded, declared that he had from his youth 
stood forward on all occasions for the integrity of the Book of Common Prayer 


as containing within it the liberties of Churchmen, and that he could not con- 
sent to the narrowing of those liberties on the one side or the other. It would, 
doubtless, be a hard task to convince him that these liberties, which can be 
assured to them ouly through the Judicial Committee, will also shield the opi- 
nions of clergymen like Mr. Wilson and Dr. Rowland Williams, Dean Stanley 
and the Bishop of Natal. But so it is ; and it is something to find that parties, 
which can have but litth sympathy with such writers, are even on the road to 
the discovery that their own interests are hazarded by all attempts to repress 


the liberal element in the Church of England. 

Of the system of the high RituaJists, and their real aims and tendencies, 
it is unnecessary to say more now We have treated the subject with some 
fullness in the Theological Review for April 1866, and we have seen nothing 
in more recent discussions which should materially modify the views there 
expresse 1 High Kitualism is the logical and ne essary expression of the Sacra- 
mental theory. If the result is offensive, 7 dept vil must be struck down at the 
root. In other words, the Book of Common Prayer must be revised from be- 
ginning to end. Of such a revision there is not much prospect at present ; and 
if it were carried out, we might yet feel a natural regret at parting with a 
higher application of art to divine worship than any form of rational religion 


or philos ) hy seems thus far able to furnish. 
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V.—A FEW NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND; AND ESPECIALLY 
ON THE CHURCH AND SEMINARY OF THE REMON- 
STRANTS AT AMSTERDAM. 


HOLLAND, shut up within herself in an insulated corner 
of Europe, enjoying a secure and tranquil prosperity at 
home, and patriotically attached to a language, which is 
little studied, and which excludes her from general inter- 
course with men of letters and science in other countries,— 
has hardly attracted the notice which the intrinsic import- 
ance of her intellectual and spiritual condition deserves ; 
and notwithstanding the constant internal development of 
her mental resources, fills now a smaller space in the pub- 
lic eye, than she did a hundred or two hundred years ago, 
when her commerce and navigation were at their height, 
and her great scholars, in the habitual employment of Latin, 
possessed a medium of communication with the learned all 
over the world. Nevertheless, some recent works in French 
and English have called attention to the divergent tenden- 
cies of religious thought and theological research which at 
this moment so remarkably characterize her Churehes and 


Universities. Nowhere in Europe is the contlict of opinion 


more earnest and sincere ; nowhere perhaps—not even in 
Germany—has theological science assumed a bolder and 


t 


more decisive tone, though always within the li 
found reverence, and an unenfeebled attachment to the divine 
essence of the Gospel. Some of the works of her most dis- 
tinguished scholars are finding an access to the general 
public through the medium of French and German.* Alto- 
gether, a strong interest must always attach to the civi- 
lization of the Low Countries, won by the heroic etforts and 


ts of pro- 


* I may mention, as examples, tl ! wing works Ofa ( His 
tory of the Books of the Old T ment,” now in cour fy ition by Pr 
fessor Kuenen, of Leydei the tirst v ume has t nh rece y tra t t to 
French by M. Pierson, with a preta by M. Renan \ work of Pr sor 
Kuenen's on tl Penta h and tl Book of Joshua w transiated to 
English, with notes by b » Colenso, a Tew vea Zo (A sma Treatise by 
Prof r Scholten, of Leyden, on ** The Ol t Witness tot \ 

New Testame nt, called forth immediately by tl t i ! of 
Tischendorf in his Tract on the Origin of our G , apy \ 4 German 


Version in the course of the | 
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indomitable perseverance, on which the great work of Mr. 
Motley has shed so brilliant a light. A very different 
fortune has, however, accompanied the two sections, into 
which the chances of war ultimately divided this region. 
Considering, indeed, the close affinity of the races which 
inhabit the two countries, and the common struggles in 
which they were once engaged, nothing strikes a traveller 
more, or furnishes clearer proof of the moulding influence 
of government and institutions, than the marked change in 
manners and in the whole aspect of things which he en- 
counters on passing out of Belgium into Holland. But the 
change is not instantaneous. The population of South Hol- 
land is still mainly Catholic. On traversing lately the dis- 
trict about Maestricht, it seemed to me that the priests 
actually swarmed. Catholicism in Holland, as well as all 
the forms of Protestantism and the Jewish religion, is sup- 
ported by the State. Yet Belgium is not without its Pro- 
testant element, acknowledged and maintained out of the 
national exchequer by a liberal government. 

I had a good opportunity of learning something of its 
actual condition and prospects, from the pastor of a Pro- 
testant church in a large manufacturing town of Belgium, 
whose kind hospitality I experienced some months ago— 
M. Bost, of Verviers. There are about twelve Protestant 
churches, he told me, recognized by the Belgian govern- 
ment, and designated generally L’Eglise Evangélique. They 
are not of recent date, and are in connection with the Pro- 
testant Church of France. They are found chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the great towns, Brussels, Liege, Verviers, 
&e. As among their brethren at the present time in France, 
marked diversities of theological opinion prevail among 
them. But as each separate church constitutes a consistory 
in itself, and is wholly independent of the other churches, 
except in the way of friendly conference and mutual coun- 
sel, the minister within his own sphere enjoys great liberty 
of thought and speech, so far as he can carry the convictions 
and sympathies of his people along with him. M. Bost is 
a theologian of advanced views, belonging to the school of 
the younger Coquerel, Nicolas and Reville, though he was 
educated in the orthodox Academy of Montauban. He ad- 
mitted, that there were considerable varieties of religious 
belief within the limits of his own congregation, and that 
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his freer opinions, when first avowed, had given pain to 
some. But his conciliatory and religious spirit, the excel- 
lence of his character, and the earnest enforcement in his 
preaching of holiness and love as the one great concern of 
real Christianity, appeared to have kept his flock together 
by a bond of personal attachment and respect; and the 
number of attendants on his ministry, though in the midst 
of a hostile Catholic population, was, I learned, gradually 
on the increase. It was impossible, indeed, to spend an 
evening in his simple presbytére, in the midst of his cheer- 
ful and well-ordered family, without feeling that the spirit 
of true religion was ascendant in his home. M. Bost is 
a personal friend of Bishop Colenso, who visited him at 
Verviers, and stood godfather to one of his children. Be- 
sides these recognized churches, there is a small body of 
Dissenters in Belgium, who steadily refuse all support from 
the State, and are rigidly orthodox—endeavouring to uphold 
in their churches the old Belgian Confession of the sixteenth 
century. The members of M. Bost’s church are Belgians, 
chiefly of the humbler class, some German merchants and 
manufacturers, and a few families of ancient Protestant de- 
scent who have returned after the lapse of centuries to the 
country of their forefathers. There is considerable progress 
of thought among the more intelligent of the working class 
in Belgium, especially in the great manufacturing districts, 
of which Verviers is a centre. When I was there, several 
of this class had recently joined M. Bost’s church from the 
Dissenters. He declared to me his belief, that the future of 
Protestantism in Belgium was to be looked for in that class. 

M. Bost fully contirmed, from his own experience, the 
fearful picture so powerfully drawn in “Le Maudit,” of the 
deadening repression exercised by the Jesuits on all the 
tendencies to free and liberal thought, especi: uly among the 
clergy. Whenever any movement of this kind manifests 
itself, it is at once crushed by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and the individual who has betrayed it, is forthwith disposed 
of in one of two ways: he is either banished to a cure in 
some remote and uncultivated district, where lie can do no 
mischief from having no kindred minds to hold communion 
with ; or—what is more odious still—he is removed to 
some apparently favoured position, where the temptations 
of company and good cheer will be sure ere long to extin- 
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guish all spiritual aspiration in the coarser habitudes of 
social enjoyment. There is, however, a large liberal party 
in Belgium, which though conforming outwardly to the 
Catholic Church for quiet or fashion’s sake, is vehemently 
opposed to the pretensions of the priesthood, especially in 
matters of education. The more thoughtful of this party 
are really libres penseurs, with whom M. Bost did not hesi- 
tate to class the late King. To the periodical published at 
Brussels which represents the views of this liberal party, 
and the precise title of which I cannot at this moment 
recal, M. Bost is himself a not unfrequent and very accept- 
able contributor. Notwithstanding this secret sympathy, 
he occupies a very insulated position at Verviers. He is 
cut off from all familiar intercourse with the Catholics who 
surround him. His church and parsonage, both under the 
same roof, are almost symbolical of his social stafus—not 
indeed hidden away up some narrow entry like our old 
English meeting-houses built in the last days of the Stuarts, 
but shut in behind a high wall at the outskirts of the town, 
approached through a closed gateway by a broad sweep of 
steps, and enclosed in a spacious garden and orchard—very 
quiet and retired, but strikingly secluded.* 

The transition in the course of a day’s journey from the 
smoke and bustle of manufactures and the wooded valleys 
of the neighbourhvod of Verviers to the low-lying expanse 
of green pasturage and the slow, still waters of Holland is 
very remarkable ; though the introduction of railways has 
done much, within the last few years, to change the cha- 
racteristic features of this singular and interesting country. 
It is not, however, of the physical aspects of Holland that 
I am now to speak.—The three Universities of Utrecht, 
Leyden and Groningen, are each distinguished by a theolo- 
gical tendency of their own. Utrecht is still moderately 
and learnedly orthodox ; and its teaching is said to carry 
with it the sympathies of the great mass of the people ; 
though the influence exerted on his pupils by one of its 
former professors, the celebrated Platonist, Van Heusde, 
contributed powerfully, though indirectly, to that unreserved 


* M. Bost is the author of an eloquent work, ‘‘ Le Protestantisme Libéral,” 
forming a part of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine,” now in 
process of publication by some of the most distinguished representatives of free 
thought in France. 
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freedom of research and thought on theological subjects 
which is now beginning to spread. Of more advanced views 
in biblical criticism and religious opinion, Leyden is the 
principal seat. Groningen, which lies in the extreme north 
of the country, occupies a sort of middle position between 
the conservatism of Utrecht and the bold liberalism of 
Leyden. Of these Universities Leyden was the only one 
which I visited. I took letters of introduction to Professors 
Scholten and Kuenen ; and the cordial welcome and kind 
hospitality which I experienced from these gentlemen and 
their families, I cannot allude to without a warm expression 
of gratitude. What I saw of the interior life of the learned 
in Holland impressed me very favourably. They are to all 
appearance liberally supported. Their houses are models 
of quiet comfort and unostentatious propriety ; and their 
domestic intercourse is marked by a certain air of simple 
refinement and mental culture. Relieved from anxiety and 
surrounded by domestic peace, they are able to give the 
whole force of their minds to their proper pursuits, and to 
cultivate learning and science for their own sakes, without 
ulterior objects or the distractions of worldly ambition. — It 
is the combination of such provisions for studious leisure 
with the needful stimulus to exertion, that has helped to 
make Holland so pre-eminently a land of learning. M. 
Scholten may perhaps be regarded as the leader of advanced 
theological thought in Holland. His course has been quite 
progressive. He first exercised influence on publie opinion 
by his writings on Doygmatics, which have, I understand, 
done more than those of any other man to free the theology 
of the Reformed Church, which is still the ascendant Church 
of the country, from the last relics of the old orthodox Cal- 
vinism. He is now lecturing, as I learn from the “Series 
Lectionum”’ for the present session, which lies before me, 
on Biblical Theology in one course, and on Natural Theo- 
logy, with a review of the opinions of the ancient philoso- 
phers concerning God, in another. Latterly he has directed 
his attention to the more difficult problems of the higher 
scriptural criticism. Besides the little work in reply to 
Tischendorf, to which I have already referred, he has also 
written on the Fourth Gospel, and agrees in opinion with 
those who question its apostolic authorship. The intellee- 
tual genealogy, if I may so call it, of M. Scholten is inte- 
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resting. He was a favourite pupil at Utrecht of Van Heusde, 
who was himself a pupil of Wyttenbach, who was a pupil 
of Ruhnken. He and Kuenen and Dozy (a learned Orien- 
talist, who has written a remarkable book on the “ Israelites 
at Mecca’ *) constitute the advanced guard of the great theo- 
logical movement which is now taking place at Leyden. 
Leyden possesses also at this time a very eminent Greek 
scholar in Professor C. G. Cobet. He writes classical Greek 
with great fluency and correctness, and is joint-editor with 
a native Greek of a newspaper, published, I think, at Patras, 
and written in old Greek. He is. now bringing out an edi- 
tion of Clemens Alexandrinus, with notes in Greek. 
Leyden is a place full of interest to the classical scholar 
and the theologian. The University is a standing monument 
of the noble spirit of its inhabitants. At the close of the 
memorable siege, when their great deliverer, William the 
Silent, to shew his sense of their heroic resistance, offered 
them the choice of two favours, an exemption from taxation 
or the foundation of an University,—with unanimous enthu- 
siasm they embraced the last. To this day, the anniversary 
of their deliverance and the commencement of their Aca- 
demic fame is commemorated by the eating of a certain 
vegetable, which had formed a considerable part of their 
very restricted nourishment during the siege. Fortunately 
we were at Leyden just at the time when the University 
was re-assembling after the summer vacation. We attended 
service on Sunday morning in the great Church of St. Peter, 
when the session was inaugurated by a sermon. Professor 
Scholten was the preacher. Every professor of divinity is 
ex officio a clergyman, or, to speak more correctly, a mem- 
ber of the theological faculty can only be chosen out of the 
ranks of the clergy. As the whole service was in Dutch, 
it was of course lost upon us. We could simply make out 
that the discourse was on the parable of the talents. The 
church was well filled, and in nearly equal proportions by 
both sexes, who sit apart. M. Scholten is not reckoned one 
of the popular preachers of Holland. His manner struck 
us as earnest and impressive. Every one on taking his seat 





* An account of the views of Dozy on the relations between Mecca and Israel 
will be found in Appendix I. to the Fifth Part of Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch ; who has also translated from the Dutch a small treatise by Oort 
on the Baalim of Scripture, based on the larger work of Dozy. 
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has a large Dutch Bible set before him, which contains at 
the end a collection of psalms and hymns with the musical 
notes of the associated melodies. The service opened with 
a long reading from Scripture by a lector at a desk a little 
in front of the pulpit. This seemed to be the time for 
general conversation and exchange of greetings. Little 
attention was paid to the reading. There was a general 
buzz during its continuance. The men sat with their hats 
on through the greater part of the service, taking them off 
during the prayers and the psalmody. The cold, damp 
atmosphere of the church renders this a not undesirable 
usage. The women were very generally furnished with feet- 
warmers. There is a large, fine, deep-toned organ in the 
Church of St. Peter, and the psalmody was plaintive, resem- 
bling what I have heard in Scotland. The mode of admis- 
sion is singular. You go to a sort of bureau, adjoining the 
nave of the church, something like the box-office of a 
theatre, and there, on paying a small sum, you obtain a 
numbered ticket for your place. 

I regretted to have so little time to devote to Leyden. 
It has a quaint and picturesque appearance, rendered addi- 
tionally interesting by so many literary and historical asso- 
ciations. The banks of the canals are lined with tall trees, 
overshadowing quiet and solid-built houses of beautiful 
brick-work, fit abodes of study and contemplation. Here 
the Rhine finishes its long wanderings, and flows with a 
strong current through the town towards the huge gates, a 
few miles off, which discharge it into the North Sea. The 
Museum of Antiquities is admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose of convenient study and comparison, in separate com- 
partments—Indian, Egyptian, Etruscan, Grecian, Roman, 
with a large collection of Kelts and other antiquities of 
uncertain origin. The Egyptian compartment is very rich, 
having a rare assemblage of writings in the hieroglyphie, 
hieratic and demotie character. The University building 1s 
a plain edifice (originally a nunnery) with light, airy and 
comfortable lecture-rooms. The Aulais remarkably interest- 
ing, hung round as it is with original portraits of the great 
men who have thrown a glory round the name of Leyden 
including, besides that of the illustrious founder, William 
the Silent, those of Ss aliger Episcopius, Voetius, Boerhaave, 
Wesseling, Rulnken, Schultens, and others. I was sorry 
VOL. V. H 
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to miss here and in the Library the portraits of Hemsterhuis 
and Valckenaer. The Library, which I was courteously 
shewn over by the Librarian, Professor Pluygers, is even 
more interesting than the University, from which it stands 
at a small distance. It is very rich in MSS., especially 
Oriental. Its collection of Karaitic (anti-talmudic) Jewish 
literature is said to be unique. The first book deposited in 
the Library was a polyglott Bible (not the Complutensian), 
presented by the founder, William the Silent. Here, too, 
is preserved the French Bible habitually used by Scaliger, 
filled with MS. notes from his pen. Many of the Greek 
and Latin MSS. contained in this Library originally be- 
longed to Isaac Vossius—among them two of Lucretius, 
which have been used by Lachmann in fixing the text of 
that poet. They are in a clear, beautiful character, and 
would be easily read. There are also among the MSS. of 
this Library a very curious Latin translation of the Pheno- 
mena of Aratus (not Cicero’s fragments), with coloured illus- 
trations very much in the style of the decorations of Pom- 
peii—which is supposed to be as old as the fourth or fifth 
century—and a Greek Bible written in a character closely 
resembling that of the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus. Here, 
too, are some very interesting portraits, not contained in 
the Aula of the University—those of Justus Lipsius, Daniel 
Heinsius, Grotius, Descartes, Wyttenbach, and the celebrated 
Jansenist, Arnauld. There are besides several portraits of 
Scaliger, which, as they all much resemble one another, 
must convey a good idea of the man. A lofty forehead, 
sharp features and an imperious air, distinguish them all 
In one taken in advanced age this harsher expression is 
considerably mellowed. The Library, when I visited it, was 
undergoing renovation and re-arrangement ; though it still 
occupies the original site. An English Presbyterian church 
once stood beneath it, attended by refugees from persecution 
under the Stuarts. A monument which it contained to one 
of the Earls of Loudon is still preserved in the Library. 
It bears the significant motto, “I byde my tyme.” On a 
piece of ground adjoining the Library, where there was once 
a house of the Templars, the Independent community of 
which Robinson was the head, formerly dwelt. Professor 
Pluygers told me he believed that the Independents, after 
the death of Robinson, merged into one society with the 
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Presbyterians, and so lost their denominational individuality. 
The Library at Leyden has no independent funds, but 
annually receives a grant from the government for its support. 

One of my principal objects in visiting Holland was to 
obtain some more exact information about the Seminary of 
the Remonstrants in Amsterdam, which I had reason to 
believe, from indications that had occasionally come across 
me, was based on the same principle as our own Institution 
of Manchester New College—requiring, that is to say, no 
subscription to any confession of faith, but leaving the 
Scriptures and the whole field of theology quite open to the 
free, unbiassed search of the student. In this expectation 
I was not deceived. From Professor Tideman, the present 
learned head of the Seminary, to whom I took a letter of 
introduction, I received the kindest attention and all the 
information for which I asked. Besides his valuable per- 
sonal communications, he gave me a copy of the “ Oratio” 
delivered by him in Latin at the Athenzeum, on accepting 
the chair of Theology in the Seminary in 1856—which con- 
tains a distinct statement of the principles of the Institu- 
tion, and some interesting facts connected with its origin 
and early history.*—One of the first cares of Episcopius 
and his companions in exile, on returning to their native 
country in 1626, was to found a Theological Seminary in 
connection with the Remonstrant Church. A commence- 
ment was made. Some distinguished men, among them 
G. J. Vossius, favoured the design. Its completion was 
hindered by the still subsisting hope, that the schism with 
the Mother Church might yet be healed, and the necessity 
for a separate Academic Institution be superseded. At 
length, in 1634, the Seminary of the Remonstrants was 
opened in the house of Episcopius, who became its first re- 
cognized teacher and head. From that time to the present, 
a succession of eminent men have adorned the Remon- 
strant Seminary, who scattered the seeds of liberal thought 
throughout Europe—Curcelleus, Limborch, Cattenburgh, 
Le Clerc, Wetstein, Wyttenbach. Reviewing the services 


* “ Joannis Tideman, Phil. Theor. Mag. Lit. Hum. Doct. Oratio de Theo- 
logie in Remonstrantium Reformatorum Seminario professione, etc.” Some 
years earlier, Professor Tideman published an academic thesis with the title, 
** Dissertatio de Deo Platonis, sive Diatribe in Platonis Philosophie locum qui 
est de Deo Divinaque natura. Rotterodami, 1845.” 
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of these great men, Spittler did not hesitate to declare that 
Germany owed the best part of her theological freedom and 
intelligence to this Arminian school ; and Schleiermacher 
confirmed his testimony.* Episcopius first taught alone ; 
but it was at length found desirable to associate with the 
chair of theology, another devoted to philosophy and litera- 
ture; and it was this secondary chair that was filled suc- 
cessively by Le Clere and Wetstein and Wyttenbach. Al- 
though the two former are known to the world exclusively 
as theologians, it was not in that character that they taught 
in the Seminary of the Remonstrants. Wyttenbach, the 
editor of the moral works of Plutarch, whose fame rests on 
his profound knowledge of Greek, was first Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Remonstrant College, whence he removed in 
the same capacity to the wider sphere of the Athenzum at 
Amsterdam. From the Athenzum he passed to Leyden, 
where he finished his course. 

The Remonstrants at first, in conformity with the ideas 
of Episcopius, deemed a confession of faith not necessary, 
yet not unlawful nor always mischievous ; but warned by 
the sad experience of other Churches, they at length repu- 
diated it altogether, considering that no man was justified 
in laying down a rule for - rity ; so that the only terms 
which they prescribed to the General Synod to guide their 
choice of a man to preside over the Seminary, were these : 
“to take care that the instruction of our youth be committed 
to a learned and pious man.” The Seminary of the Remon- 
strants stands in the closest connection with their Church. 
Its Professors are appointed not by the magistrates nor by 
the crown, but by representatives of all the Churches em- 
braced in their communion,—in other words, by the Church 
itself, subject only to royal approval and confirmation. This 
is a privilege on which, from the days of Episcopius, they 
have always prided themselves. “As for myself,” says Pro- 
fessor Tideman, in his Inaugural Discourse, “ in my function 
of theological professor, I am a minister of the Chureh, 
having my foundation in its life, discipline and institutions.” 
When Liicke and Ullmann from Germany visited the Semi- 


*‘Schleiermacherum testem habemus, libertatis ecclesiastics semina Armi- 
nianorum scriptis per totam Germania “ths 


+ *‘Curet docto et pio viro advlescentium institutionem mandari.” 
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nary some years ago, they felicitated the Remonstrants on 
this arrangement, which they thought much better than 
that of their own country, where one set of men applied 
themselves to the science of theology, and another to the 
public ministry of the gospel. M. Tideman speaks very 
distinctly on this subject. “The Church binds me by no 
rule of faith. It binds all its members to the gospel, and 
beyond this it believes that it has no right, and that it would 
not be beneficial, to proceed. In the learning and piety of 
a man thus bound to the gospel, it has more confidence than 
in any formula of faith whatever that should bind him. 
From his learning and piety it looks for more than from 
any external bonds whatever.’* In the same discourse 
Tideman pleads strongly for a close association of philoso- 
phical studies with theology, as indispensable not only for 
ascertaining the true meaning of Paul and Jolin, but also 
for making a right use of those great masters of modern 
thought in the schools of Germany, whom it is easy to treat 
with neglect, but who are already exercising a vast influ- 
ence through the whole range of intellectual science. 
Notwithstanding his firm attachment to the fundamental 
principle of the Seminary over which he presides, M. Tide- 
man’s own cast of theological opinion seemed to me, on the 
whole, conservative, but moderately and liberally so. He is 
warmly attached toScripture, and more interested in the prac- 
tical and devotional than in the speculative and critical side 
of religion. I do not think he would be prepared to go the 
whole way with Professors Kuenen and Scholten in their 
freer biblical criticism. The Church of the Remonstrants 
has always been distinguished for its preachers. His imme- 
diate predecessor, Amorie van der Hoeven, was a celebrated 
pulpit orator ; and M. Tideman is anxious to keep up the 
hereditary reputation. Hence his maxim, so strongly en- 
forced in his Inaugural Oration, that a devout and serious 
mind is the necessary foundation of a good theologian. He 
would adopt ex animo Neander’s motto, Pectus est quod factt 
theologum. He struck me as being deeply imbued with the 
traditional influences of his Church and Seminary, and as 


* “Tn talis viri Evangelio astricti doctrina et pietate plus fiducie hahet, 
quam in qualicunque fidei formulA, que illum obliget. A talis viri doctrina et 
pietate plura exspectat, quam a vinculis quibuscunque externis, que illum 
devinciant.” P, 24. 
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occupying, with some slight doctrinal differences, pretty 
nearly the same theological stand-point with our own older 
divines of the Unitarian persuasion—pious, liberal and en- 
lightened, but rather shrinking from the full acknowledg- 
ment of those bolder conclusions which the progress of cri- 
ticism is forcing on the attention of the learned. To the 
churches embraced in the old English Presbyterian deno- 
inination, the history of the Remonstrants possesses a more 
than ordinary interest. The large-hearted theology which 
they taught was in close harmony with the anti-Calvinistic 
tendencies which early marked the writing and preaching 
of our forefathers ; and through Locke, the intimate friend 
of Limborch, during his temporary exile in Helland, when 
he was familiar with their views and warmly participated 
in their controversies, they must indirectly have exerted 
considerable influence on the theology of our churches in 
the early part of the last century. At present, as I gathered 
from conversation, the Remonstrants do not possess the 
weight either in numbers or in social influence which they 
once enjoyed. Their strength still lies in the educated 
middle class. There are now about sixteen or seventeen 
Remonstrant churches in Holland. They only keep up 
their numbers in the large towns. Many of their rural 
congregations have recently died out. Their largest and 
most important church is in Rotterdam. During the time 
of persecution, the Remonstrants founded a church of 
refuge at Friderichstadt in Sleswick-Holstein, which was 
at first altogether a Remonstrant settlement ; subsequently 
other religious communions have built churches in the 
town.* The Academy of the Remonstrants, once so famous, 
has now only three students and a single professor. They 
were never a very numerous body; but the influence of 
their principles always extended far beyond the limits of 
their avowed adherents. Professor Tideman seemed to think 
this small number of students fully met the actual wants 
of their churches, and that they had reason to be satisfied 
with the good which they had indirectly done, and were 
still doing, in society. Moreover, the ample instruction in 
every department of theology furnished by the Atheneum 





* Some years ago, Professor Tideman, then a pastor at Rotterdam, published 
a short account in Dutch of this Remonstrant colony at Friderichstadt. 
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in Amsterdam—of which I must say a few words before 
I conclude—abundantly supplements, and in fact almost 
supersedes, the special teaching of the Remonstrant Semi- 
nary. M. Tideman is himself a Professor in the Theological 
Faculty of the Athenzum. Professor Moll, a member of 
the same faculty, told me that the spread of more liberal 
ideas in the old Reformed Church of the country had con- 
tributed to the gradual decline of the smaller religious 
bodies outside it, by diminishing the necessity for their 
separate existence. These considerations had so much weight 
with the heads of the Remonstrant Church, that on the 
death of their last Professor, Ainorie van der Hoeven, it be- 
came a serious question with them, before proceeding to fill 
up his place, whether they should not relinquish their Semi- 
nary altogether. But at last, after much anxious delibera- 
tion, they came to the conclusion that, as the extinction of 
their Seminary would be virtually the extinction of their 
Church, there were still grounds, amidst the great conflict 
of theological tendencies which marks the age, for distinctly 
upholding the rational theology, the solid, reverential, bibli- 
cal learning, the love of liberty, tolerance and peace, of 
which it had been for two centuries the glory of the Remon- 
strants to hold out an example to the Christian world.* 
The Remonstrants have a General Synod, which meets 
every year, and regulates all matters relative to the common 
weal, but does not interfere with the financial affairs and in- 
ternal arrangements of the individual churches, which form 
each a consistory in themselves, and are based on a principle 
of congregationalisim or independency. The bond of union 
(Bruderschaft), combining them in one religious commu- 
nity, was lately renewed on a broad and comprehensive 
principle. The Remonstrants possess a valuable Library in 
connection with their Seminary. It contains a great col- 
lection of early printed Bibles, some of them enriched with 
* Ad Theologiam quod attinet, intra dogmatismum critico-dial 
dogmatismum politico-ecclesiasticum, et spiritualismum poetico-philosophicum, 
qui nostra state vigent, Theologia rationalis, biblico-evangelica, practica, que 
Remonstrantium plerumque fuit, suum adhuc locum non sine fructu obtinere 
poterit, si ab omnibus discens nemini se mancipat. Et in £eclesid, in qua 
humanitatis, eloquentis, libertatis, tolerantis, pacis studii aliis exemplam 
dedit, eam nondum provincia sua carere, quis est qui dubitet, lectis amplissiimi 
Bunseni de Signis Z'emporis epistolis, non intimo corde sentiat ?’ OUratio, &e 
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the MS. notes of the learned men who have belonged to 
their communion. It is also the depository of a large mass 
of the unprinted correspondence of Grotius, Vossius, Epis- 
copius, Le Clere, and others, who took part in the early 
controversies between the Arminians and the Calvinists, 
and of a rare collection of pamphlets and native literature 
bearing on the same subject. The writings of the various 
sects who have at different times sought refuge in Holland 
—Socinians, Quakers, Moravians, Baptists, &—have also 
found a place here, duly classified in the printed catalogue. 
Whoever wished to obtain a thorough insight into the reli- 
gious movements of the 17th and 18th centuries, would 
meet with ample materials to satisfy his curiosity in the 
Library of the Remonstrants at Amsterdam. Its walls are 
adorned with portraits of the great men of the bbdy—among 
them some very interesting ones of Grotius. M. Tideman 
told me he considered Arminius as their greatest theologian. 
The portrait of Limborch, the friend of Locke, has a very 
decided look. Though so stanch a friend of freedom, he 
has the traditional reputation of having been somewhat 
arbitrary and despotic in his own assertion of it. 

The Church of the Remonstrauts is under the same roof 
with the Seminary. In more respects than one, much inte- 
rest attaches to it. It was built for Episcopius on his return 
from France, on the site of an old hat-manufactory, after 
the model of the Huguenot préche at Charenton, near Paris, 
where he had attended worship during his exile. It is per- 
haps almost the only building yet in existence which gives 
us an idea of an old French Protestant church in the days 
of Daillé, Bochart, Pétit and Capel, when the Huguenots 
were still a powerful party in France, and their ministers 
the most learned men in Europe. The Remonstrant church 
at Amsterdam is light and airy, but plain. The pulpit is 
at one end, with the organ over it, and on each side of it 
seats for the elders and deacons. The centre of the church 
in front of the pulpit below is filled with chairs and reserved 
for women ; at the sides are benches for men. Two spacious 


galleric s, one above the other, run round three sides of the 
church, where at present the two sex it promiscuously, 
Here, as I observed in the Reformed Church at Leyden, 
every worship r has a large sible set before him. I believe 


1 1 


the church retains its orivinal character ess ntially Ull- 
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altered.* It was certainly interesting to find oneself in 
the very place where Episcopius and Limborch had once 
preached, and where Locke and Le Clere and Wetstein and 
Wyttenbach had often been hearers. 

Nearly contemporary, I believe, with the foundation of 
the Remonstrant Seminary was the origin of the “Schola 
Illustris” or Athenzeum at Amsterdam. In its present con- 
stitution, it is of the most comprehensive and catholic cha- 
racter. Though not an University, for it has no power of 
conferring degrees, the four faculties of Medicine, Law, 
General Philosophy and Literature, and Theology, are fully 
represented in it; and the members of the last are taken 
without distinction from different religious bodies. The 
Reformed, or old National Church, the Lutherans, the Bap- 
tists and the Remonstrants, have each their respective pro- 
fessors of theology. I had the good fortune to become 
acquainted, and spend an evening, with M. Moll, Professor 
of Eeclesiastical History at the Athenzeum in connection 
with the Reformed Church. He is a very amiable and 
accomplished man, a great archeologist, with a fine taste 
for the arts. He has an admirable library of ecclesiastical 
history, arranged chronologically in compartments so as to 
subserve at once the wants of the student—and descending, 
where practicable, even to such minutizv as the psalmody 
and church music of a period. Professor Moll had a eall 
to Leyden, but preferred remaining at Amsterdam ; when 
his friends, to express their gratitude and shew their sense 
of his value, presented him with a complete series of Dr. 
Pertz’s costly work, the “ Monumenta Germanica.” M. Moll 
has paid particular attention to the medieval hist é 
Christianity in the Netherlands, for which, he s ys, t 
are ample MS. sources in Holland, yet unused. He is now 
engaged on a large work in Dutch on this sul ject. 

What struck me particularly in my sh 
able and instructive intercourse with Dutch theologians, 


nt but most 


was the union of remarkable freedom and boldness in their 
scientific views with a strong practical religiousness of spirit. 


I think this may arise in part from their never ceasing to 
be clergymen—never wholly relinquishing the administra- 
* Judgi from tl lat 1 Prof r *sM t terior of 
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tion of religion as a living influence—from the maintenance 
of a vital connection between the University and the Church. 
It used to be maintained, that the free, unfettered investi- 
gation of theological truth, by which Germany has given 
such an impulse to the higher mind of Europe, resulted 
from the fact that her most distinguished theologians have 
been laymen who cultivated theology purely as a science. 
No doubt, so long as the Church was tongue-tied, it was an 
inestimable benefit to the world that free thought should 
find an utterance through the lips of a Michaelis, an Eich- 
horn, a Liicke, an Ewald and a Strauss. But, on the other 
hand, books reveal to us only one side of the deep questions 
which affect the human soul. A learned man, in the midst 
of the smoke and silence of his study, however far he may 
see, sees only in one direction. Living contact with ordi- 
nary humanity, insight into its deep wants and besetting 
infirmities, familiarity with its unappeasable longings and 
aspirations, facts which come daily under the view of the 
pastor and the preacher, are indispensable to give us a 
survey of the whole truth, and to qualify the sweeping 
abstractions of a speculative intellect by the stern realities 
of actual life. Where the Church is itself free, the reaction 
of its practical experience on Academic thought, is caleu- 
lated to infuse into theological discussion that sober and 
religious tone, which seemed to me to characterize the freest 
learning of Holland. We in England are perhaps hardly 
aware of the work that is being done in that small and 
energetic country. Bishop Colenso, in one or two of his 
translations, has given us a glimpse of it. But I should 
strongly recommend all who desire to keep pace with the 
progress of theological science in its most solid and satis- 
factory form, to make themselves masters of a language in 
which so many treasures of erudition and thought are 
hidden, and which, though difficult to write and speak with 
perfect correctness,—from its close affinity with German on 
one hand and with English on the other, any one, after a 
few weeks’ earnest study, may learn to read with readiness 
and intelligence. 

JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
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VI.—THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 

‘* When I speak of ‘the labouring classes,’ or of labourers as a ‘class,’ I use 
these phrases in compliance with custom, and as descriptive of an existing, but 
by no means a necessary or permanent state of social relations. I do not recog- 
nize as either just or salutary, a state of society in which there is any ‘class’ 
which is not labouring, any human beings exempt from bearing their share of 
the necessary labours of human life, except those unable to labour or who have 
fairly earned rest by previous toil. So long, however, as the great social evil 
exists of a non-labouring class, labourers also constitute a class, and may be 
spoken of, though only provisionally, in that character.”’—J. 8. Mitt, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Bk. iv. Chap. Vii. 

THERE is no class of men who are known so little by 
their fellow-countrymen as are the Agricultural Labourers. 

3etween them and others there is a great gulf fixed, across 
which they look and seem to see the gentry sitting in luxury 
and glory, while to them there come drops and crumbs of 
comfort in the shape of occasional doles. The extreme 
ignorance which prevails on this matter may perhaps be 
understood by one who tries to remember any portrait of a 
Jabouring man in fiction which has struck him as being 
true to nature. As in the art of painting, so in literature, 
we know a good likeness, though we have never seen the 
original. Who needs to be told that Bellini’s Doge in the 
National Gallery looked in life as now on the canvas, where 
the whole story of a life is written in the strokes of the 
artist’s pencil? Nor need we have sat in the sanded parlour 
of the village public-house to feel instinctively that, save 
the coarser portions, the conversation in such a place is 
most faithfully reproduced in the pages of Silas Marner. 
Perhaps the consummate artist who has given us that work 
might, if she chose, prove that here also, as a skilful anato- 
mist divines the whole configuration of some strange crea- 
ture from the small fragment now visible, she could con- 
struct a living picture of those in social condition just below 
the present range of her greatest power. But she has not 
done so; where she has gone nearest to crossing the line, 
as in Mrs. Poyser, Dolly Winthrop, Lisbeth Bede, her success 
has lain among her own sex, not among the labourers them- 
selves; the men are artizans and small farmers; Adam 
and Seth Bede, nearest to the agricultural class, are also 
(we speak under correction) the least true to nature. 
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The success and the comparative failure may arise from 
the same fact. Those who endeavour to know somewhat 
of the lives of the country poor, the clergy, their wives and 
the squire’s daughters, find only the women within, while 
the men are in the fields. If perchance the master of the 
cottage is at home, it is ten to one that he slouches out, 
feeling that the visit is to his “missus,” and not to him. 
And as it is almost invariably paid with a certain expressed 
or implied condescension, the woman, knowing better than 
the man how much her children need the possible pence 
for schooling, or old shoes and frocks, can put her pride 
away, and be glad of a visit which irks and wounds her 
husband. In the clerical mind, too, there is a certain femi- 
nine element and love of small gossip, felt instinctively to 
be out of place in presence of a man who is for ever in 
contact with hard realities. There are many clergymen 
who are not easy unless they visit from time to time all 
the cottages in their parish, quite irrespective of any dis- 
tinct reason for doing so, who would think they were frit- 
tering away valuable time did they make morning calls on 
their richer neighbours, but whose conversation in the cot- 
tages is and must be mere small-talk, not more useful to 
either side because it chances to be “ other-worldly” rather 
than worldly. 

And of the men who really come before the notice of the 
gentry, the majority are those brought up for trifling mis- 
demeanours at Petty Sessions, especially for poaching, or 
applicants for relief before the Board of Guardians, when 
this Board is not exclusively composed of farmers and small 
tradesmen. Poaching, in however large measure it may be 
due to our evil Game Laws, butcherly battues and scant 
wages, is the one unpardonable sin in the eyes of a ¢ ounty 
magistrate, while paupe rism is for the most part treated as 
though it were a crime against the ratepayers. Such opin- 
ions have a tendency to create their truth, and many a 
poor man has been made a rascal by the mode in which a 
venial offence has been visited by the Bench, or casual mis- 
fortune treated by the Board. In the mean time, too, many 
country gentlemen deal with their poorer neighbours under 
a half-detined impression that all are what those seem to be 
who come before them officially. 

It may appear, however, that if it is difficult to know 
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the agricultural labourer in his home, if the parson seldom 
sees the able-bodied men save at a distance, and the squire 
seldom the respectable, yet in a district where schools are 
cared for, and children taught in any degree under the eye 
of the clergyman, the thoughts and ways of those he has 
in some measure trained must be known to him, even when 
as men they have passed away from his immediate influ- 
ence. There is no greater mistake. The child is /ess the 
father of the man in the labouring class than in any 
other ; the brightness, the cheerfulness, the purity of child- 
hood, pass all too easily into a silent endurance, stolid and 
uncommunicative, through a period of riot and coarseness. 
The time also a child spends at school, and in which he is 
brought face to face with his superiors, is in this class often 
the happiest in life, and that in which he appears at his 
best. Comfort, warmth, gentleness, are often far more the 
characteristics of school than of home, and he is accessible 
through influences which cannot possibly be brought to 
bear upon him as he advances in life. Even the most san- 
guine and energetic of country school managers after long 
experience would be able to tell on the fingers of one hand 
the children, purely of the labouring class, on whom they 
had kept a hold, whose characters they had really known 
for the ten years after they left school. It is the events of 
those years, far more than the very few—far too few—of 
school life, that make the men what they are. 

It may be asked, however, whether, having regard to the 
prevalence of some forms of Dissent in many parts of the 
country, the Dissenting minister may not be a link between 
those so widely severed, whether it be not in part the stiff- 
ness of an ecclesiastical system fitted only for the educated, 
which renders the labourer so hard to get at, especially on 
a ground where in theory all men are equal? To this two 
answers may be given. Where Dissent is most prevalent 
among the country poor, the labour of the district is often 
far less concerned with agriculture than with employments 
which raise the worker to the position of an artizan or 
skilled labourer; as in Cornwall, where the mine, or in 
Portland, where the stone-quarry, are the great fields of 
work And next, whatever may be the case in towns, the 
ministry of Dissent in country villages is unintellectual to 
an extent scarcely conceivable, while the social standing of 
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the local preacher is not such as in any degree to link his 
hearers to the classes above them in the social scale. 

In fact, there is no machinery whatever by which the 
life, the mind, the opinions, the feelings of the labourer can 
become known to his fellow-countrymen. His class melts 
into none above it by imperceptible gradations; no able 
editor attempts to place in intelligible words his dim, un- 
spoken thoughts ; his master is not one who has known his 
labour. But the merchant has often drudged at a desk 
like his clerk, the factory-owner has sat at the loom, the 
tradesman has swept the shop, the quarry-master or mine- 
captain has himself wielded the pickaxe and the shovel ; at 
least there are enough such instances in every other busi- 
ness to render it certain that the ruling class understands 
and may sympathize with those who depend on it. The 
labourer’s condition is only a matter for individual interest 
and research, difficult to carry out, with little picturesque- 
ness to invite the trouble. Hard, grimy, prosaic, its only 
poetry that which arises from its intense reality, its basis on 
the very foundations of our common humanity,—is the life 
we invite our readers to consider for awhile, as not without 
importance to the future of English society and English 
religion. Yet the thought may not unnaturally rise, that 
he who has explained that, country parson though he be, 
he is not necessarily more acquainted with the real life of 
the labourer than are others, is bound at least to state the 
grounds on which he claims any special knowledge on the 
subject. As one who in politics as in religion is on what 
may be termed “the extreme left,’ the manner in which 
the state of the labourer is treated by the more conservative 
and orthodox, has long seemed to him one of the blots on 
our vaunted morality. That ignorance and uncleanness, 
discomfort and squalid poverty, unchastity and riot, should 
be too often assumed all together as the characteristics of 
the poor, that some or all of these should be considered 
irremediable, if not divinely ordained, has raised in him 
from time to time sentiments alternating between almost 
fierce fanaticism and an extreme despondency. And he 
has set himself as a duty to see whether all that seems and 
is said of the labourer indeed 7s, and, if so, whether some 
of the evils in his position may not, must not be remedied. 
No doubt he has made many mistakes, but at least they 
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are not in the same direction as some of the mistakes of 
others ; and it may be that between opposite opinions as 
they clash, some spark of truth may be struck out on mat- 
ters whose importance it is not easy to overstate. 

I. There can be little doubt that a demand for increased 
education through the whole of the country is rising, and 
cannot long be resisted; among the poor themselves its 
advantages are beginning to be recognized, though not 
always the fact that increased culture among the labourers 
will be almost at once felt in the material form of a rise in 
wages. This is, however, completely perceived by the em- 
ployers of labour, who are still, in the country districts at 
least, tacit opponents of education, who subscribe to schools 
grudgingly, and with a frequently expressed desire that the 
education should be as elementary as is possible. In almost 
all the rural parishes, the school expenses borne by the clergy 
are out of all proportion greater than those borne by the 
laity, and we should feel most thankful for this self-deny- 
ing aid given to progress, by a body of men who are slow 
to move with the times, did not the dogged dislike evinced 
to the Conscience Clause and schemes of secular education 
raise a fear that a part at least of clerical energy in schools 
is due rather to the desire to prop a waning dogmatic sys- 
tem, than to extend those mental powers which cam weigh 
the teaching presented to them. 

3ut country squires and farmers honestly and avowedly 
dislike all but the merest elementary teaching, and that of 
children of tender years. We fully believe that but for 
very shame’s sake many would object even to this. “It 
makes,” they say, “the poor discontented.” This really 
involves far more than they would wish to admit. It is 
not found that increased education makes other classes 
discontented, except in cases where it has shewn distinct 
and redressible wrongs inflicted on them, where ignorant, 
by their employers. No discontent arises when the evils of 
the position of the learner are such as are inseparable from 
his condition, or such as time only can remove. In fact, 
education alone is that which, in our opinion, will render 
the labourer able to distinguish the inevitable in his posi- 
tion from that which may be remedied,—that alone which, 
when a time of change comes, will render him reasonable in 
his demands, and which may be the only bulwark in hard 
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seasons of scarcity and trouble against the rising of a dan- 
gerous Jacqueric. For the time is past in which all educa- 
tion can be withheld from any Englishman, in which igno- 
rance of facts is involved in ignorance of letters. The facts 
must now be known; it is for education *to explain them. 
When the nearest market town was for all practical purposes 
the metropolis, the squire a local king, the parson the only 
man of letters whom the labourer knew, it might be possi- 
ble to make him believe that his condition was part of the 
divine order. But there is a silent education in the railway 
and the telegraph, in the local paper, whose columns are 
read aloud in the village public-house ; and the “thoughts 
which shake mankind” raise some thrill in the natures 
which are so slow to move, but when moved are so strong. 
While an insensible education is going on, disclosing to the 
labourer his condition, ‘hat is in many cases withheld, 
which, by enabling him to claim higher wages, would better 
it. We use the word “withheld” deliberately ; for the 
children are removed from school by a pressure their parents 
are unable to resist, at the very time when first their teach- 
ing becomes really useful to them. Wages are so low, that 
a man with children above eight years old is glad of the 
few shillings which may be earned by them, and the em- 
ployers of labour insist on these boys being sent into the 
fields, even if the parents would willingly make an effort to 
keep them at school. The farmer finds it pays him well to 
get two boys who, under a man, will do a man’s work, but 
whose combined work costs less than an able-bodied man’s 
wages. And the boys so hurried off to the fields soon for- 
get the little they have learned at school. We have known 
many lads, not without intelligence, attending a night- 
school when they reached the age of sixteen, who have had 
to take up again their learning almost where it was begun at 
the age of six. The want of use, and hard drudgery in early 
years, have blotted out all that had been acquired between 
the ages of six and nine. Night and Sunday schools are but 
inadequate palliatives of a system which keeps the child of 
the average labourer in a state of crass ignorance to minis- 
ter to sordid greed. We need, and soon must have, a sys- 
tem of compulsory education, whether such compulsion is 
direct or indirect. By indirect we mean any law which 
would make it illegal for an employer of labour to use the 
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Ay rieultural 
habitual services of a child of tender years, or of one who 
had not passed a cert oe educational test,—for a parent to 
receive waves for hi except und r the same condi- 
tions. This — strike at the root at once of the gang 
= and other forms of infant agricultural labour, and 
bly, by din weber the nmuber of hands in any given 
district, at once raise the rate of wages and necessitate a 
] reer use of m whinery. This of itse If de nh ands some edu- 
cation of the brain, and, which is most important, frees 
Jabour from some of its heaviest accessories, involved 
the exceeding phair sical fatigue which rel ar ers the poor SO 
often incapable of any brain-work whatever. If the labour- 
ing class had a fair chance of education, it would soon be 
seen that man, not God, is responsible for their present in- 
tellectual torpor ; and it would be seen further, that in the 
brain of the labouring class there is no twist which renders 
it unable to rise above the present dead level of ignorance. 
Already, indeed, our modern civilization has proved the 
very contrary, W ith even the present rate of education and 
its advance on that of past generations. Till lately, the 
only escape from field labour for any large number of vil- 
lage lads was that the y should enlist. Those who found 
their way into gentlemen’s service as footmen, grooms or 
keepers, were too few to be noticed in considering the 
available channels. Those who enlisted were alinost a 
the most idle and ignorant, the most sottish and irreclaiim- 
able of the villae nor = we deny that drill and di 
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pline often worked a reformation which could never have 

taken place in any other aa but as the military service 

is constituted, it is quite impossible the recruiting sergeant 

should succeed in drafting away the better lads. ge tag 
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vhich a respec tabie country Woman labhitests her son 

enlists or threatens to do so, comes not only or pels frou. 


the fear that her son may 


‘Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 
And shovell'd up Into a bloody trench, 


Wii re ho one know ¢ 
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but beeause She is aware of the usual Cc 
who join him ; because she knows that he is only too like 


hara ‘ters of th Se 


to spend his time of peace in alternations of shame ful riot 
and the sick ward; because government will not protect 
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the soldier's health, lest it should seem to countenance his 
sins. Hence, till lately, the means of leaving field labour 
were chiefly open to those who rather sank below than rose 
above the average moral and intellectual standard. But 
there has now arisen an army of peace and progress, for 
enlistment in which the conditions are wholly different,— 
the staff of railway porters and permanent railway navvies, 
the platelayers who keep the road in order. None who 
know these men, up and down the country, their intelli- 
gence and general civility, who remember that they, often 
with nearly double the agricultural wages, are sprung from 
the same class as the field labourer, will doubt that, free 
only the latter from some of the conditions which clog 
his progress, and give general education, the minds so 
depressed will rise like a spring which has been weighted 
till now. 

Our position then, in brief, on the education question is 
this, that there should be afforded teaching far more ex- 
tended in point of time than now, far more extended in 
subjects for all who can receive that extension, so as to 
enable the children of the labouring class to seek, if they 
are able, other careers than field-work, which divested by 
machinery of many evils, must be more highly paid. That 
the farmer’s profits will really be lessened, we do not for a 
moment think, not even if over and above his wages the 
labourer should receive, on the co-operative system, a certain 
per-centage on those profits ; but were they to be lessened, 
our position would be the same. It is monstrous that while 
wealth is constantly increasing in the land, while the whole 
social state of the farmer is enormously raised, his labourer 
should remain where he was ; that to him civilization should 
have given “nothing but lucifer matches and the penny 
post ;” that to him the embrace of the earth, the mother of 
all, should give not increased strength, but hopeless labour, 
and a character for torpor in a mind which he only in this 
world is never called on to exercise. 

IT. If, however, the employer of labour is to blame in 
large measure for the lack of education among the poor, the 
landlord is scarce less so for the condition of the cottages in 
which they dwell. An article, however, on this special sub- 
ject which appeared recently in the pages of this Review, 
leaves the present writer little hereon to say. There are a 
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few points which need a word. The system of Union rating 
will remove one temptation of many landlords to get rid of 
the cottages on their properties, and so entail on the labourer 
a long walk to and from his work ; to sell land on lives for 
cottage building is almost universally recognized as unpro- 
fitable ; what now remains is to find it the contrary to build 
decent cottages for the needs of any given parish or district. 
That it may be so is fully shewn in the paper we have 
quoted ; were it not so, there would be less competition for 
each scrap of freehold land, in even remote agricultural 
districts, on which cottages spring like mushrooms. And 
increased wages, which must come, will enable the poor 
more readily to pay the rent of decent homes. But if it be 
the business of government, which few will venture to deny, 
to insist on proper sanitary laws in country as well as in 
towns, so far as the laws of health are incontestably proved, 
what is to hinder sensible Building Acts for country as well 
as towns? Why not condemn an undrained house, or one 
without access to water, as easily and as summarily as an 
undrained pig-sty,—a hovel with but one bed-room, as 
peremptorily as an over-crowded farm-yard ? 

IIL. But dwellings have more directly an effect on the 
morals of the people, than would always be allowed even 
by those most anxious to improve them, even when the size 
of the family is not so large and the house so small as to 
render purity difficult and decency impossible. An untidy 
home drives the master out again to the public-house, and 
a dwelling which cannot be rendered comfortable soon 
breaks the spirits and cramps the energies of most women. 
There are of course some, in all ranks of life, who will make 
the best of everything,—some, also in all ranks, inveterate, 
incorrigible sluts. But, as a rule, English cottagers are tidy, 
clean, industrious at home; dirt and untidiness are in di- 
rect proportion to the difficulty of making a tumble-down, 
draughty house comfortable, and almost in the same propor- 
tion come drunkenness, the curse of our villages, and debt. 
It would indeed be well if owners of cottage property would 
consider how much of village sin lies at their own door, 
how much more arises from the want of cultivation which 
makes the lowest form of sensual pleasure. indolent fulness 
of beer, almost the ouly recreation possible to many a la- 
bourer, the ouly relaxation he can promise himself on his 
12 
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rare chance holidays. At the public-house there is light, 
warmth, conversation, tobacco, beer; at the public-house 
prompt payment is required, so that the ready money often 
goes there, while the village shop allows credit to an ex- 
tent which would scarce be credited by those who do not 
know how enormous are the profits, how much the shop 
ean afford to lose; and it is even convenient to have the 
labourer to some degree in debt, since the shopkeeper can 
practically insist on-the purchase of inferior articles at the 
price of good ; the debtor, like a beggar, cannot be a chooser. 
Against this system there is, as it seems to us, one and but 
one remedy, co-operation. Village co-operative stores have 
been tried, and succeed in many agricultural districts ; they 
should be tried in all. Capital must be advanced, help 
afforded at first, but not as charity, simply as a matter of 
business, and if ready-money payments are rigidly enforced, 
the cottager will at once buy his goods where he can get 
them the cheapest, and, paying ready money, will not have 
so much each week to spend at the publie-house, while the 
share of profits divided among the buyers according to the 
seale of purchas s, will soon be found a distinct induce- 
ment to abandon the shop with its adulterated and then 
still further deteriorated goods. It is with us a question 
whether it might not be desirable to encourage, hy a re 
duction in the price of a licence, the mere sale of beer in 
houses where it might not be consumed on the premises, so 
as to induce the poor to consume it at home, if and when 
they need it, as the classes above them take their liquor at 
their meals.* For it is the drink on an empty stomach, with- 
out food at the same time, that leads to much intoxication, 
to say nothing of the enticements of society, and the diffi- 
culty of not paying the publican for the hours spent in his 
parlour. Such a licence to sell beer might be held by a 
co-operative store, when once such was in active and effective 
operation. 


* Tn a village in the North of Oxfordshire, there wa some years since only 
one man out of a population of 445 known as in the habit of getting drunk. 
There was only one public-house in the village, the landlord of which, being a 
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From such a store would often spring reading-rooms for 
the members, the use of which will be rendered possible 
and probable by increased education. As yet, it is painful 
to admit, these have seldom answered their purpose. The 
causes of their failure are perhaps not far to seek, even over 
and above the present want of culture in those for whom 
they are intended. They have been opened either too much 
and too exclusively under clerical influence, or (as in the 
case of reading-rooms at Charlton, in Dorset, built and viven 
to the parish by a liberal layman) clogged with conditions 
against smoking and against beer. They have not been the 
poor man’s clubs; he has not been left to make his own 
rules, he has been under the patronage of the rich, treated 
like a child to be led by the hand, rather than to be taken 
like a brother-man by the arm, if we would aid him. There 
is an instinct in the labouring man which will recognize 
the true and the beautiful if he can once set eyes on it, 
which will lead him to rise to higher pursuits, more culti- 
vated pleasures ; but too often those who would do him a 
kindness, give him what is good with all tl 
fully extracted, and expect him to be satisfied with dulness, 
not remembering that, even if we are virtuous, there need 
be still for others cakes and ale. 

IV. If, in speaking of the labour question, we have said 


i 
nothing of women’s work, it is because this is inextricably 


1e peas ure care- 


connected with the whole subject of the employinent of 
women in all strata of society. It is ‘not a matter to be 
dismissed in the few paragraphs which could possibly here 


be given to it. It may, however, be said in passing, that 


althoueh field work, as it at present exists, is moraily and 
socially degrading to the women engaged in it, many evils 
are not inseparable from the lighter kinds of labour, or em- 
ployments in which women may work in company, such as 
turning hay and feeding a thrashing-machine. Here, again, 
is a point in which the use of machinery will bring some 
branches of labour within the reach of women, without of 
necessity making them brutal and unfeminine. We feel 
that in the real woman engaged in the fields all that is soft 
and womanly is more often extinguished than needs to be 
in the ideal woman, though many of the conditions of het 
work be unchanged. The proletariate of the © Princ 

was at least not dra 1 
mothers. Such could 
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“ Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 

Huge women, blowzed with health, and wind, and rain, 

And labour. Each was like a Druid rock ; 

Or like a spire of land that stands apart, 

Cleft from the main and clanged about with mews.” 
We arrive, however, at a point in our inquiry where women 
are vitally concerned, and on which the poor are more mis- 
understood and misrepresented than on any other, and on 
which misunderstanding increases the evil of which com- 
plaint is made. We must perforce speak plainly ; this is 
no subject for a false delicacy ; for the whole moral life of 
our labourers is involved in it. 

In the strictly rural districts, marriages are almost in- 
variably solemnized in church; the facilities afforded for 
making it a simply civil contract are not valued by the 
labouring class. And from the country clergy goes up one 
universal lament that they are powerless to stay what they 
so strongly and so naturally deprecate, unchastity before 
marriage. To leave out of consideration for the moment 
the births of illegitimate children, the first-born child of 
even the most respectable parents in the class of which we 
are speaking, is, to say the least of it, premature. Not only 
does the woman not lose character among her neighbours 
from such a circumstance, but the very possibility of a dif- 
ferent state of things never seems to occur to those most 
nearly concerned ; nor can even the respectable poor be 
brought to believe that a different code on the subject ob- 
tains in other ranks of society. All that appears required 
by the strictest village moralists is, that the marriage should 
not be deferred so long as to make it doubtful whether it 
will take place at all; it is certainly considered more seemly 


that the ceremony should precede any distinct evidence of 


the necessity for it; but it is absolutely known to those 
who are acquainted with agricultural life, that a promise 
of marriage stands in the same light among the poor that 
the marriage itself does among their betters. 

Now since conversation on such subjects is difficult even 
among equals so soon as it ceases to be abstract and has 


any individual bearing, it is far more difficult when one of 


the speakers is, or considers himself, entitled to deal with 
the other as from a superior station in rank or morality. 
Hence it would not be easy to find the labourer’s feeling 
on the subject expressed in words ; but we take it as posi- 
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tive that the whole parson-power of England brought to 
bear on one young labourer would fail to bring home to 
his heart and his conscience that he had in any degree 
wronged the girl with whom he was “keeping company” 
if he married her, and had always intended to marry her. 
Neither would the girl be brought to consider herself in 
any degree a victim. And if this seem strange, we can only 
assert that “ we speak of that we do know.” 

Here, then, we meet with a fact unique in the science of 
morals. A very low moral condition may spring from igno- 
rance and thoughtlessness, but there is a divine instinct in 
man which recognizes the right so soon as it is really pre- 
sented to the mind, even if practice does not coincide. We 
can scarce conceive a state of society possible in which 
honesty, sobriety, truth, chastity in all other forms, would 
not be admitted to be theoretically the higher way. In 
searching for the reason of this strange variation, we are 
thrown back on first principles. 

We set aside as an impossible and even immoral dream 
all dogmas on the superior essential holiness of a celibate 
life, feeling sure that here the majority of our readers 
will agree with us. For the generality, chastity may be de- 
fined as the constancy of one man and one woman, each to 
the other, so long as both shall live. And if this be indeed 
the essential character of chastity, it will be found by any 
diligent inquirer that the poor are as a body far more chaste 
than the higher classes ; that having on these subjects their 
own code of morals, they are on the whole true to it. To 
speak plainly, we are certain that a larger number of men 
among the agricultural class could adopt to their wives 
Arthur’s words to Guinevere— 

“For I was ever virgin save for thee”— 


than in any other rank of society. And from large experi- 
ence among the poor, we believe also that there are among 
poor women quite as few cases of infidelity to the marriage 
vow as in any other class. “The great sin of great cities,” 
again, is unknown among the country labourers ; it is not 
only simply impossib le for a young villager to be tempted 
as in towns, but even to find the opportunity of gratifying 
lawless and casual lust. When we look at the plain speec h 
of the poor, their miserable houses, we can only say, in 
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regard to this matter, with a writer in the Times, that we 
“wonder, not at the vices of the poor, but at their virtues.” 
If, then, unchastity, considered in its essence, be not a 
special vice of the peor, it is lmportant that those who have 
to deal with them make a distinction between the manner 
in which they and other classes set at nought the institu- 
tion of marriage. The poor do not make light of 
part of it ; a man is considered base if he deserts the woman 
he has intended and promised to marry ; he merely post- 
pones the civil contract, which is in this country accident- 
ally connected with a religious service. And this no doubt 
leads to many grave evils. The law can take no account 
of desertion or breach of contract, except in certain cases 
always attended with much expense, and practically beyond 
the reach of the poor. Hence what in the upper ranks of 
society is an unhappy or ill-assorted marriage at the worst, 
becomes separation before marriage, entailing an increase 
of bastardy on the nation, shame on many a poor girl, Of 
course we are not denying that there are isolated cases, 


perhaps more than one in each village of any size, of girls 


i@ alville 
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who have lost their characters more than once; but once 
again we assert that the evil of which the country clergy 
complain as existing alone thei peo] le, arises from under- 
valuing the social system of the country, rather than from 
any recognized violation of a divine or natural law. 

That it is of importance to bring about identity of feeling 
on these matters, no one will doubt; and the first step 
towards it is to understand the position of those who so 
widely differ from the majority of their fellow-citizens, This 
done, it will be seen that Village inarriaves will and must 
depend in very great measure on the rate of wages. Most 
Jabourers are far more comfortable 
how poor soever it be, howe ver thi y may be « 
it again to the public-house, than “out at lodge. But so 
long as a girls parents will keep her, so long as is not clear 


that her lover or husband is bound to do so, so long will 
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The fees, small as they may appear to those who do not 
need the m, are olten of so great moment to those concerned, 
that marriage is delayed indefinitely; nor are these the 
clergyman's senailaiian alone, but in some measure those of 
that entirely superfluous functionary the clerk. And there 
are two reasons against giving up the Church fees which 
weigh heavily on some minds who yet feel their severity, 
Many a man will stickle for every fee because he honestly 
dreads what he calls “the thin eud of the wedge ;’ that if 
fees go, next will go church-rates, and next tithes; he be- 
lieves that these are the heritage of the Church, in which 
he has on ly a life-interest, and that therefore he has no right 
to abandon them. But, more than this, those who do not 
marry because fees stand in their way are commonly those 
who have most manifestly made it expedient that they 
should marry, and so the remission of fees to put an end 
to a scandal becomes nothing less than a premium on what 
it is desired to avoid. 

We have no doubt that the diction of the Church service 
stands in its way. No ag of the tosh ne is couched 
in such obsolete English, so wholly incomprehensible to 
the uneducated. Thi arnt words of the ceremony, “ With 
this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and 
with all ny worldly voods I thee endow;’ and those others, 
“ Thereto | plight thee my troth,” inie@ht as well be written 
in Hebrew for any meaning they now present to the agri- 
cultural mind. And no man likes to say what he does not 
understand ; he does not like his marriage, which is a very 
real and serious thing, to be accoln iy nied by a formula 
which is to him unreal, unmeaning. While to the more 
educated classes the service in question has a Jewish cast 
much to be deprecated, and involves statements on the 
world’s history which are not borne out by facts, it comes 


to the poor man as a cabl balistic a to be feared, d 
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Church service for persons for whom it is manifestly un- 
suited ; for it can scarce be contended that prayers for the 
blessing of fruitfulness after marriage are adapted for the 
case of persons on whom that blessing has certainly been 
bestowed beforehand. 

V. The mention of this one service leads us naturally to 
the question of the influence religion has on the labourer, 
and of what kind his religion may be. It is sometimes said 
and thought that a great part of the strength of the Church 
of England lies in the agricultural poor, and no doubt a 
far greater number of the lower strata of society attend its 
ministrations in the country than in towns. The town poor 
are certainly not church-goers; in many country districts 
the fact is conspicuously the reverse. But it would not be 
fair to leave out of sight certain matters which in part 
account for this, quite without the need of supposing any 
strong attachment to the dogmatic system and discipline 
which it is the office of the Church Establishment to main- 
tain. 

Circumstances have made the Church territorial and 
aristocratic ; the labourer has been virtually “adscriptus 
glebee,” and therefore largely under the control of the landed 
aristocracy. The kindness of the squire and parson affording 
the few comforts which soften his hard lot, it has been 
a matter of course that gratitude and a dumb sense of 
dependence have worked with the feeling of obligation, 
and made so large a portion of the country poor church- 
goers. Their nature, again, is slow to change, and unless 
a chance tiff with the clergyman induces defection from 
church as a sort of mild vengeance, men and women are 
apt to continue placid attendance where they have been 
taken as boys and girls. But to say that the country poor 
are attached to the doctrine of the Church of England is 
preposterous. Any one who has seen how in country places 
a High-Church rector may succeed a High Calvinist, and 
the people remain unconscious of the change, or if conscious 
adapt themselves almost at once to the new state of things, 
will understand us when we say that dogmatic differences 
have, within the wide limits of the Church, no meaning 
whatever to the poor. Not one in a hundred has a distinct 
view of any single point of dogmatic theology ; and so far 
as any indistinct views obtain, they are those of a languid 
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fatalism, stirred into energy at times by an infusion of much 
superstition. And this explains why none of the nobler 
and more cultivated forms of Dissent have any hold on the 
rural districts ; but why those villagers who, not being im- 
mediately under the influence of their richer neighbours, 
leave the Church, become in many places Ranters, and why 
the chapels of other sects fall insensibly into the hands of 
Calvinistic preachers of a low and ignoble type. A view 
of God which leads to a deprecatory worship—of Christ as 
of one who has done so much for man that man need do 
nothing for himself—a strong dread of the powers of evil, 
very commonly taking the form of belief in witchcraft and 
charms—such is the basis of the doematic creed of the 
labourer, so far as he can be said to have one at all. 

It is among the many proofs that true religion is above 
and quite independent of dogmatic statement and faith, that 
the English labouring class are not other than a religious 
people. Though Mr. Tennyson, in the “ Northern Farmer,” 
has summed up for him, and such as he, the spirit in which 
he listens to the words in which the divine message is 
couched, and the view which his inmost soul takes of the 
messenger, he has yet heard the divine voice speaking directly 
to him, waking more than in any other class love to man and 
often love to God. It is wonderful to those who know the 
trials of the poor to hear the frequent expressions of earnest 
love to the Father of all, the affectionate yet reverent tone 
in which “my blessed Jesus” is named by those who have so 
incomplete conceptions, as it seems to us, of the characters 
and work of both. The patient suffering in sickness mani- 
fested, the perfect resignation to God’s will, the eager yet 
humble hope that at least the next life will be a better one 
than this, which are the usual features of the death-beds of 
the poor, are proofs, if such were needed, that the love of 
God is wakened in the heart quite otherwise than through 
the intellect. And if, indeed, there is needed the slow dis- 
cipline of years or the iron hand of sickness to work into 
the mind that He who is strong is also loving, if the thoughts 
of the healthy and young towards God and Nature are 
sometimes rather those described in “Caliban upon Setebos” 
than those we have named, can we wonder at it?) Can we 
wonder that men to whom God has given thews and a will 
to work, brains which might be exercised, children with 
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mouths to feed, but whom the same God has, as it seems 
to them, hedged in with limits they cannot pass, and dulled 
their brains, and given them by the hand of their masters 
a bare nine shillings a week, should not always easily learn 
that love to Him He afterwards teaches them, and should 
mistake the sins of society for the stern will of their Maker? 
But since love to man is one half of religion, and Christ 
said that whoever did kindnesses to his brethren did them 
to him, we claim the poor as a religious class, if for nothing 
else than for their good deeds towards their fellows. They 
may revile each other, say those hard things of and to their 
neighbours which people of higher rank only think, but if 
a man or woman is sick or sorry, willing and unhired hands 
are always ready to do kindly offices and help the helpless. 
The patient watch of many a husband whose day’s hard 
labour alternates with a broken rest by his sick wife or sick 
child, the tenderness of many a hard hand softened by the 
softness of the heart, shew those who can see the religion 
of the poor. 

No one who can read the signs of the times doubts, nor 
indeed do many who cannot read them, that the Church of 
England is passing through a crisis, of which the issue is so 
doubtful as to render it uncertain whether it will even sur- 
vive in a form in any degree identical with its present one. 
If, indeed, it enlarge its borders and relax its terms of com- 
munion, still remaining essentially the same, it may be, and 
that increasingly, the Church of a more educated proletariate. 
Tt is much that in every parish there should be at least a 
semi-cultivated and semi-educated minister of religion to 
lead the worship of the people. But if it be necessary, and 
perhaps it is, that the labouring classes should pass to a 
conscious and deliberate freedom from dogmatism, as other 
classes are slowly passing, through a period of strict belief 
in definite points of theology, then we cannot think for a 
moment that, even with the largest modifications consistent 
with the preservation of identity, the Church of England 
will hold its influence over the country poor. Its ereed is 
too scholastie, its worship too decorous and too cold, for 
minds in the early stages of such a development. The 
“incomparable Liturgy” is in the main composed of ser- 
vices intended and well suited for the “offices” of reli- 
gious houses, but not easily lending themselves to popular 
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worship. The Litany and the Communion office may, in- 
deed, be suitable to this end; the one because it is really 
prayer, the other as lending itself to a high and imposing 
ritual, and as giving substance and weight to one great 
and, by the uneducated, easily credible dogma. But a reli- 
gious organization wliich shall really reach the hearts of 
the people, which shall instil into them its own dogmatic 
system, must be formed more on the model of the Catholie 
missions abroad, or the Wesleyans, where active, at home, 
must have either fervid, simple preaching, or simple yet 
rich pictorial effect, strong appeals to the feeling as outside 
of and above reason. If, however, such a passage from the 
non-dogmatism of ignorance and apathy to the non-dogma- 
tism of a philosophic religion is indeed inevitable, it behoves 
all men to consider whether such fervid faith will not neces- 
sarily be accompanied in the mass, who are not leavened 
but only stirred, by a greater laxity in morals, and to 
cuard against it, if it be found true that the warm reli- 
gionism of missions and camp meetings results not only 
in the conversion of some, but the fall from innocence of 
others. 

VI. To those, however, who think with us that if man 
only do his duty by man, we need not perplex ourselves 
much about Gods part, who believe that our Father in 
heaven will teach the souls of those of His children who 
wear fustian quite as well as those of the wearers of broad- 
cloth, and that He will not require of the ignorant more 
than they can give, the social and moral points in the 
labour question are of far more importance than that on 
which we have been led to speak. One only of these re- 
mains on which we wish briefly to touch. Whatever causes 
have led to the present depression of wages, whatever may 
hereafter lead to their rise, that a redressible evil exists is 
plain to those who consider that the labouring class alone 
is that which under no circumstances does or can lay up 
provision for old age, In the large agricultural district in 
which we write, there is no single instance known to the 
clergy or to the relieving officer in which a labourer past 
work is not an inmate of the Union workhouse or a recipient 
of out-door relief. We do not speak of sickness, for the 
inability to provide adequately for unforeseen and expen- 
sive medical attendance may be common to members of 
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all ranks, but this class alone habitually and as a matter of 
course calls on the State to help its aged and infirm. If 
society indeed is unable at present to see any remedy for 
this state of things, paralyzing to energy and degrading to 
self-respect, it lies with society, and government, which is 
the hand of society, to see that at least the relief given is 
free from circumstances which are harder to bear than 
dependence itself. There is no need to enlarge on evils 
which are now known to all, except to say that if, which 
God forbid, there ever come in England a strife of classes, 
the starvation minimum of out-door relief, the foul abomi- 
nations of many country workhouses, the almost enforced 
neglect of many sick by the underpaid Union doctor, will 
not and cannot, we may almost say ought not, to be forgot- 
ten by the poor. Whatever be the modifications to be made 
hereafter in the workhouse system and in the whole Poor 
Law, one provisional and immediate reform is both possible 
and needful, that the Guardians for each parish be not elected 
only by the ratepayers, and that the Board be not composed 
only of such ratepayers’ nominees and the few magistrates 
who may choose to attend. If it seem too strong a step to 
insist that in parishes where there are two Guardians, one 
should be elected by those who in case of need are entitled 
to relief, or that a second should be so added in parishes 
now entitled only to one, it would be easy to add the cler- 
gyman as ex-officio Guardian, till such time as the law is 
revised and improved. He at least is not under the thumb 
of the farmers, nor afraid at times to fall out with the 
squire ; he, by the bedside of the poor, has known something 
of their wants, and something of their wrongs at the hands 
of those who with unconscious irony are called their Guar- 
dians. 

Irreligious, immoral, dreamy, revolutionary, unpractical, 
utopian, are some of the epithets which may be bestowed 
on the writer, if this paper chance to fall under the eyes of 
those who do not agree with him, and they may be few who 
can agree. To seem to undervalue the principles of Political 
Economy (which we do not) is bad enough ; to suppose that 
the English Church system and the Thirty-nine Articles are 
not the sole depositories of truth, may appear to others a 
greater heresy still. Well! we beg them to say what they 
please, and, having exhausted adjectives, to ponder the ques- 
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tions raised. They may still not always think with us, nor 
for evils which they may admit discover the same remedies. 
But thought may convince some of the upper classes that 
the poor have the same “hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions, are hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, warmed and cooled by the same win- 
ter and summer, as” the rich are. Would that we could 
make the quotation complete, and not omit the words, “fed 
with the same food”! 

And the more our richer and governing classes learn this, 
the nearer will they be to giving the labourer better teaching 
and better homes, power to rise and to raise his children, 
wages out of which he can save, to guard against a work- 
house death-bed and a pauper’s funeral. These things, 
which are the rights of the poor, may, if given now, be 
accepted stolidly through ignorance, or even gratefully, but 
if long withheld they will be claimed “with a high hand,” 
as were claimed the rights of the Children of Israel when 
they went out from slavery. 

C. Kegan PAvL. 
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The History of the Litigation and Legislation respecting 
Preshyte rian Chape ls and Charities in England and Tre- 
land between 1816 and 1849. By T. 8. James. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1867. 

Nonconformity and Liberty: Letters addressed to Thomas 
S. James, Esq., on his “ History of the Litigation and 
Legislation respecting Presbyterian Chapels and Charities 
in England and Ireland between 1816 and 1849.” By 
John Gordon. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1867. 


The cautious student meets now and then with a state- 
ment, which he believes out of respect for the authority of 
him who makes it, though in itself ineredible. Such is the 
astonishing announcement of Mr. Gordon in the first line 
of his answer, that he has read Mr. T. 8. James’s book! The 
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full weight of the assertion will be felt only by such, if 
any there be, who shall try to repeat his Herculean labour. 
At the same time, five minutes spent in turning over the 
leaves of that heavy volume, will justify to any one the 
surprise which we express. Several persons have been re- 
corded whose daily habit it was to read through their news- 
paper, leading article and advertisements all included, and 
if otherwise harmless, they were suffered to go about un- 
confined. That some one once read over the Dictionary, 
from A to Z, is reported, and may be true. But that any 
one, who had the use of his limbs, could sit out Mr. James's 
book read to him; that any one who possessed a super- 
annuated “Times,” or a volume of old sermons, should give 
his reading hours to “ Presbyterian Chapels and Charities ;” 
or doing so should have failed to sink into a lethargy 
beyond poppies ; may be believed, but cannot be brought 
within the sphere of human understanding. Mr. Gordon 
does not tell us what his daily dose of James amounted 
to; after how many pages he rushed into the fresh air ; 
whether an intelligent and trustworthy Sunday scholar, 
armed with a rattle, stood by his chair, having orders to 
sound his awakening instrument whenever Mr. Gordon 
imitated Homer; or whether relays of able-bodied teachers 
were not kept in readiness, in case the opiate worked 
dangerously, to walk Mr. Gordon about until consciousness 
returned. We only know that Mr. Gordon read it. Credimus 
quia ineredilile. And most seriously we thank him for 
having done so. Because the work, many people think, 
needs an answer; and a Book, most people think, to be 
answered, needs to be read. We do not quite agree with 
either of these propositions. At the same time we gratefully 
acknowledge the self-denying energy of Mr. Gordon, who, 
having done what few men could do, and live,—perused 
the work ; has, moreover, done well, what perhaps anybody 
who wished it could do, but not as he has done it,— 
answered the work. Justice requires us to state that Mr. 
Gordon seems to have taken in it, also, a certain pleasure ; 
to have experienced a keener enjoyment, than usually re- 
wards virtue. He hunts up with zest Mr. James's misstate- 
ments ; takes to pieces, with an evident satisfaction, his 
logical fallacies ; lifts up the pyramids of argumentation, 
as with pleasure in the strength of his own arm, to shew 
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that they stand upon nothing ; and pronounces sentence, in 
terms not justly chargeable with obscurity, on the Unrigh- 
teousness of the End which Mr. James proposes to himself, 
and the Unfairness of the Means whereby he endeavours to 
reach that end. In our humble judgment, no one need 
know more of Mr. James’s work, than he will get from Mr. 
Gordon’s careful, fair, and not too tender reply. 

We hinted above, that we do not altogether think the 
book needed a reply. For there is a class of human 
utterances that die best when left to themselves, acquir- 
ing a species of life in the process of being killed. We 
assuredly should not have run the chance of giving to this 
publication, even the slight and temporary importance of 
writing upon it, did it not, “by the irresistible suggestive- 
ness of contrast,” recal certain points, upon which we desire 
to deliver ourselves. For the book is not a book at all. If 
its parts were in any intelligible way marked off from one 
another, except in the table of contents, it might be viewed 
as a number of books in one cover. It is not a History of 
“Presbyterian Chapels and Charities,” nor even Mémoires 


pour servir in the writing of such a History. It might be 


called a collection of Documents concerning Religious Per- 
secution in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, only 
that the documents are gathered and annotated in the hope, 
were it possible, of using them as Weapons of Offence in a 
like unholy cause in the latter half. If it were a book at 
all, it might be called an Essay towards shewing that Bigotry 
cannot prevent inevitable changes of religious opinion ; but 
its author wants to prove the exact contrary. It might be 
looked upon as an Encyclopiedia of efforts once made, on a 
narrow field, but with great and bitter energy, to prevent 
the Spirit blowing where it listeth; to lay the weight of 
pecuniary loss, on the free movements of the love of truth. 
It might have been a Blue Book, but then its contents 
must have been gathered impartially. It might have been 
a sort of Nonconformist Hansard, but then its reports should 
not have been garbled. As it is, it resembles nothing so 
much as what we cannot doubt its outward and visible form 
actually was, when it went as copy into the printing-oftice, 
and caused, by the illegibility of its MS.,dismay and lamenta- 
tion among the denizens of that gloomy abode. It must 
have been a vast collection of printed newspaper and 
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pamphlet cuttings, pasted into a scrap-book, the margins 
of whose leaves were written over with original matter. 
This scrap-book we acknowledge to having treated as a 
lucky-bag, dipping into it here and there, with varying 
success in our hawls. At one time we find such informa- 
tion as this: “ Birdorp Craig, al Birdhop Craig, 10 miles 
west of Ellesden al Catchike al Reddesdale. f. Joseph Tait 
[rem.] John Chesholme. 300. 24. G. 1 ;” and so on for forty- 
seven pages. This, however, is in the Appendix, where 
even authors of books are permitted to be statistical, and 
obscure. Nor does the present writer affirm, as incautious 
antiquaries used to do concerning the cuneiform inscriptions, 
that there is no meaning at all. A Layard has excavated 
Assyrian history out of the Birs Nimroud. A future gold- 
digger, probably a self-taught student from Ballarat, may 
extract interesting Nonconformist nuggets from Mr. T. S. 
James's Appendix. Again, at another dip, we come upon 
some twenty-seven pages of which the following is a speci- 
men: “That it is established as a fact beyond doubt that 
L. H. was an E.O.P.D. from the Established C. of E., and 
that in her religious faith and belief she was a decided T. 
and P.D., and that in her religious faith and opinions she 
differed very greatly from the I. D. from the Established C. 
of E, and had no connection whatever with the class of D. 
commonly called L,” &e. &e. 

After an examination that cost us a headache, we think 
we may say that these hieroglyphics are extracted from 
affidavits in a suit brought by certain Scottish sects, called 
Kirkmen and Seceders, united in their desire to pouch the 
booty, but decidedly hostile to one another on every other 
matter, as those sects usually are whose lines of demarcation 
are invisible to outsiders. One may also find, in an account 
of Lady Hewley’s case, covering one hundred and forty pages, 
a few precious bits; as, for example, the answers given in 
by certain defendants, which, being in the words of Scrip- 
ture, were not deemed sufficient; whereupon they were 
ordered to give further answers, and they who required 
further answers did not take much by their motion: for* 
“Defendants Wellbeloved and Kenrick say: ‘They believe 
it to be true that, in so far as the doctrine of a Trinity of 
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Persons in the Deity is to be found in the Scriptures, the 
Protestant Dissenters called Unitarians receive the same as 
scriptural ; and that in so far as such doctrine is not to be 
found in the Scriptures, but not further or otherwise, the 
Protestant Dissenters called Unitarians reject the same as 
unscriptural :” and thus through all the chief controverted 
points, rendering answers where the serpent was sweetly 
blended with the dove. One comes, here and there too, 
upon very pleasant little stories, as that, for example, where 
the party on the wrong side, according to James, in the 
Wolverhampton dispute (seventeen pages), hurrying post 
haste to Stafford to get first the ear of the Grand Jury for 
an information against his antagonist, is, by that antagonist, 
the party on the right side (sec. Jac.) outrun, and by <« 
carriage-and-four passed, so that when he arrives at the 
Assize town, he finds himself defendant in place of plaintiff. 
3enignant reader will understand that there was very little 
right on either side, and much wrong on both ; as is usually 
the end of squabbles between Congregations and Trustees, 
wherein locksmiths are employed to shut, and sledge-ham- 
mers to break open, Chapel doors. The Preface, this present 
writer has read through, and must acknowledge that he 
has rarely perused twenty drearier pages, even in the not 
lively species of literature, to which it belongs. The parts 
in the Preface which need reply have been replied to, as 
those in the rest of the book, by Mr. Gordon. He may 
with confidence be trusted, as having omitted to notice no 
important class of errors, and no large order of misstate- 
ments. The only fault we find with Mr. Gordon’s able and 
complete answer is, that it takes the matter too seriously, 
as though Mr. James's attack really imperiled great prin- 
ciples and precious rights; as though his book could do 
anything but perpetuate—along with some interesting facts, 
and a few valuable documents—the writer's own bitter dis- 
appointment at the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 
which, in the opinion of the introducers of the Bill, was 
“a moderate and scanty measure of justice.” It is not this 
time the venerable fly in amber; it is certain fossils in a 
lump of worthless conglomerate. But the disappointment 
is genuine; the bitterness of heart is sadly serious. No 
man could have undertaken such a labour of hate as this 
weighty book has been, without very strong convictions. 
K 2 
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Mr. James’s confession of the imperfections of his work, 
along with the hope that it has not been altogether in vain, 
is sincere and manly. Another proof—and they grow, we 
trust, scarcer with time—of the darkness which religious 
bigotry brings over clear sight, and the hardness which it 
pours into honest hearts. For that he calls the Protestant 
Dissenters, commonly of late years known as Unitarians, 
“Socinians,” he has been sufficiently chastised by Mr. Gor- 
don. That impropriety may be excused at least by those 
like the present writer, who object to a dogmatic title, and 
who are willing to be called names—as Huguenots, Quakers 
and others were—by opponents, which themselves neither 
accept nor reject. But the odium theologicum must have 
been strong, and for the while blinded sense of justice 
and due respect for the conscientious convictions of others, 
in a man of character and principle, when Mr. James can 


assert “that law lords, as law makers, not only shake off 


the technicalities of their courts, but the notions of right 
and conscience which they know they must observe there.” 
“Those who supported the Bill carried the vote of their 
House by assertions and reasonings which they had them- 
selves rejected and exposed as false and fallacious.” “The 
Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) misrepresented the decision in 
the Hewley case, forgetting the point of it, and grossly 
exaggerating details which he entered into.” When he can 
say—*“ The Premier (Sir Robert Peel) supported it only by 
assertions which were the exact opposite of the facts.” : 
“Every stage of the Bill in each House was equally signal- 
ized by some new trick or deception on the part of its noble, 
right honourable, or honourable supporters.’ * 

It is clear. and Mr. James acknowledyes it with disgust, 
that Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham would have been will- 
ing for the Bill to have gone farther, and to have stopped 
litigation “where actual possession for thirty, forty or sixty 
years could be proved, even though there had been a will 
of the founder, and though the principle upon which the 
founder desired his charity to be administered could be 
proved.” The Bill did not, however, do this; probably it 
is better as it is. The Bill provided, that in all cases in 
which the will or other instrument creating a fund “shall 
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. the particular religious doc- 


trines or opinions for the promotion of which such fund is 
such fund shall be applied to the pro- 
moting of the doctrines or opinions so specified, any usage 
of the congregation to the contrary notwithstanding.” Some 
of us may think the Bill incomplete, and may desire, and 
when opportunity serves work for, its enlargement or 
amendment. As long, however, as the law stands as it does, 
the duty of “ Unitarian” Trustees seems very clear; and 
that is to divest themselves, with all convenient speed, of 
all moneys, be the same small or great in amount, that 
were given for purposes, known by common usage of Jan- 
guage as, “orthodox.” That the Bill gives no power to resist 
suits instituted to recover money given under such close 
Trusts, is clear; if not from the wording of the Act itself, 
which seems as plain as language can be, certainly from the 
decision in January 1860, on “the Matter of the Ancient 


intended, then 


Chapel, Toxteth Park.” 


To hold, until it is wrested from 


us by law, money to which the law gives us no right, is 
And the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act makes a great and obvious difference in the moral aspects 
Before the Hewley decision, “ Unitarian” 
Trustees might naturally consider themselves, and doubtless 
did consider themselves, to be in just possession of property 
which, having come into their hands by natural descent, 
belonged to them rather than to any others. Until that 
Decree undeceived them, they believed the day to be gone 
by for raking up penal laws, and applying obsolete statutes, 
persecuting under the guise of toleration, to questions where, 
in the words of Mr. Sheil, “the enthusiasm of orthodox 
solicitors was associated with the rapacity of acquisitive 
divines.” The original Trustees were not to think them- 
selves less competent to administer trust funds given by 
Trinitarian ancestors, than is the present Established Church 
of England to use the buildings and the property, raised 
and endowed, by Roman Catholics ; 
pronounced against them, they could not recognize its jus- 
tice, and waited to be compelled to do what only compulsion 
could justify to themselves. 

ut the Dissenters’ Chapels Act having secured us so 
large, even if not a full measure of justice, the case is 
altered. Henceforth the duty of yielding up into “ ortho- 


not dignified. 


of the matter. 


dox” hands, every fund expressly left for “orthodox” pur- 


and when the law was 
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poses, seems as clear as daylight. This has been already in 
several cases done. It is generally believed, however, that 
opportunities still exist for surrendering, with a good grace, 
moneys which will otherwise one day be overhauled by the 
present, or some improved, Charity Commissioners. That 
our country is full of misapplied Trust funds, funds that do 
everything but what their founders meant them to do, and 
go into any one’s pocket except those for whom they were 
intended, is true enough, and very sad. This, too, needs 
mending, and will be mended by and by, but the fact does 
nothing to relieve our consciences. We have a reputation 
for honesty to keep up. -If we are not honest, we are no- 
thing. And to apply to the purposes of Unitarian teaching 
or worship, funds expressly left to support Trinitarian wor- 
ship or teaching, can hardly be accounted honest, until there 
is no more Trinitarian teaching for which it can be used, or 
at least until the law shall have been altered. 

Opinion has changed, and is changing very much, upon 
the whole subject of Endowments. We recognize now that 
the purpose of our pious ancestors, Roman Catholie or Puri- 
tan, in leaving of their substance for the service of God and 
man, was a noble purpose. Experience has taught some of 
us, and is teaching all, that this comparatively easy form of 
beneficence, as is usual with easy methods of doing duty, 
is less noble, and also less truly beneficial, than the nobler 
and harder one. We are beginning to see that to do good 
with his substance, a man must do it himself, or see it 
done; that he must give with a living hand, not with a 
dead one. When with a cheerful heart and a wise judgment 
a man gives and sees to the application of his gift, good 
will come. The Christian ideal, “Sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor,” allowing for Oriental amplification, is 
approached by all who hold, after the admirable doctrine of 
“ social duties” reviewed in the last number of this Journal, 
that some of their worldly substance is due to the service 
of God and man, year by year. By those who only be- 
queath what they could no more enjoy, the Christian 
ideal, as we now see it, is scarcely even approached. Law 
will probably seal the results of public opinion in this di- 
rection, by extending to other kinds of property the Mortmain 
statutes. Their application solely to land, is founded on the 
unjust and absurd distinction which calls “land”—the only 
species of property, which can never in the nature of things 
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be wholly within an individual’s control, can never be any 
one’s true proprium—real property. This, however, is mere 
anticipation. The sentences with which Mr. James’s work 
closes, before the Appendix, deserve to be quoted. They 
are cited with approval by Mr. Gordon, and afford the sole 
occasion on which the present writer has agreed with Mr. 
James, both in word and in spirit. 

“Experience,” he says,* “has shewn that endowments have 
very rarely if ever benefitted them (Dissenters). Independently 
of this consideration, it seems difficult to prove a man’s right to 
withdraw any property from the dominion of those who come 
after him by giving it to charity, and so perpetuating his own 
control over it. Je teneam et mortuus, should not be said by a 
Christian man to his property. Endowment is a very potent 
part of establishment, and religious Opinions should be left to 
be supported year by year by those who believe them ; for error 
of one sort or another will, generally, be better endowed than 
truth, and the latter will be most advanced if endowment is pro- 
hibited.” 

It would have possessed uncommon interest for us, if we 
could learn answers to a few questions, which this last sen- 
tence suggests. Why should error be better endowed than 
truth, except on the view against which this whole book is 
designed to be a battery of heavy ordnance? How can 
error come to be endowed better than truth, except on one 
of two suppositions : either that truth-loving congregations, 
when endowed, have a tendency to prefer error, on which 
theory Mr. James ought surely to have rejoiced that the old 
Presbyterian funds had fallen into the hands of “ Socinian” 
holders, leaving orthodox churches free from their contami- 
nating influence ; or otherwise, that what he calls “error” 
is the natural offspring of what he calls “truth,” which we 
should be more ready to admit, perhaps, than he? In either 
case, the course taken by the party by him defended can 
hardly be approved by him, as a true making “friends of 
the unrighteous mammon.” 

The re-opening of this controversy ought not to be wholly 
in vain. We had thought it over, decently buried in the 
past. It was not our wish to be reminded, that less than a 
generation ago, a suit could be brought to turn out Trustees 
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whose administration was not complained of, at an expense 
to the charitable fund amounting, says Mr. James, to above 
£10,000,— approaching, said Lord Lyndhurst, £30,000. 
Their administration could hardly be seriously impugned 
as partial, when of 247 recipients of the funds during the 
last year of the ejected Trustees, 64, according to Mr. James, 
more probably 61 only, were “Socinians.”. What ought we 
to learn from this? The day of endowments we may believe 
to be past, but the days of chapel-building have come again. 
The most scrupulous care will doubtless henceforth be taken, 
in the ‘deeds of all future chapels and schools, to avoid ex- 
pressions that could, by any possibility capable of being 
foreseen, become exclusive or hostile to freedom. This may 
be looked on as duty towards the future ; a duty to poste- 
rity—according to the noble principles of J. S. Mill, that 
we owe to posterity repayment of whatever was done by 
public-spirited men of times past for us. “Unitarians” 
possess many chapels and some funds now, which would 
not have been theirs had not the givers of them abstained 
fram expressing, so as to bind the future, their own che- 
rished convictions. We have but to do likewise. To work 
for the Future in all and every sphere of human activity, is 
identical with doing the duty of the Present in the best 
possible way. When we have in hand that which is to 
endure for some years, perhaps generations, we are not called 
upon to work for, i.e. in the place of, the Future, as with 
an insight into the Unknown which would be miraculous— 
and useless. We are to perform the present duty with 
especial care to clear our view of it from all selfish admix- 
ture ; from all alloy that is temporary, local or personal ; 
from all tradition come down out of the past, and therefore 
no more wholly suited to the present. We are not bound 
to provide in the Trust-deeds of our chapels for the time, 
which a few may dread and a few may hope for, but which 
at all events is not yet come, when Christianity shall be 
“overcome,” as the Germans say, i.e. passed by, left behind. 
Still less are we called upon, when we raise temples to the 
worship of God, to look forward into any gas-illumined 
dreary future, when some “ Positive,” or Negative, Philoso- 
phy shall have taken the place of Religion. But inasmuch 
as we aye arrived, perhaps, at the point of seeing that all 
whe worship ove God worship the same God ; and certainly 
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can know, if we will, that members, few but chosen, of all 
the Monotheistic peoples are beginning to realize that one- 
ness of their beliefs, which Lessing means to depict in the 
beautiful parable spoken by the sage Nathan ; as we know, 
moreover, that “chosen men from every nation under hea- 
ven” —Hindoos, Parsees and Buddhists, for example—are 
working their own way to this very Monotheism,—it may 
appear sufficient, and if sufficient, best, to devote our churches 
henceforth simply to the Worship of God and to the Eleva- 
tion of man; it may seem best not to add any of those 
customary references or inclusions of Jesus Christ, which, 
if examined, would be found to have their origin in some 
Divinitarian hypothesis concerning his nature. To the pre- 
sent writer this course seems a continuing, a carrying for- 
ward, not an exaggeration or perversion, of that wise reti- 
cence, that anxious care not to put fetters on the necks of 
their successors, which marked our Presbyterian forefathers 
respecting their own Trinitarian convictions. 

To meet together for the worship of God and for religious 
instruction, and to have a place where thus to meet, is not 
only the chief, it is the sole, raison détre of a congregation 
of achapel. Zhe Church, ie. all faithful men and women 
at one time living on this earth, or in one country, must do 
a great deal more than that, or they do not fulfil their des- 
tination ; their Christianity is not worth much. But @ 
church, that is a congregation, unites, meets, exists, for that 
end, and that end only. The nature of the end, as most 
see and all experience, demands some considerable degree 
of Agreement among those who thus meet for worship and 
instruction, and between them and the person, if any, whom 
they set over themselves as teacher. The union should be 
a close one ; an union of hearts ; an opening of the treasures 
of the spirit in him who teaches, a willing and thankful 
receiving in those who hear. And close Union will be found 
to involve considerable Agreement, not precisely in all forms 
of thought, called Doctrines or religious cpinions, but cer- 
tainly in the great limbs or chief roots of thought—what 
we might call Systems of belief. Therefore, the existence 
of sects or denominations whose members worship usually 
apart, is justified in the nature of things. No liberality of 
spirit could make a member of the Society of Friends feel 
at home, as a regular worshiper, in a Roman Catholic 
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Church ; and not any, the most perfect, catholicity of heart 
could enable a follower of Channing to take, with full con- 
sent, the ministrations of the most excellent Calvinist. The 
visible church must be thus divided, or rather, let us say, 
arranged in order. We call it not schism when a garden of 
man’s making shews fruits and flowers, each occupying its 
own place, gathered together as soil or exposure suit each 
one. We detect no rivalry when in the unspoiled country, 
“Garden of the Lord,” white lilies open their pure bosoms 
upon the still water, pink roses cluster on the hedge-row, 
and harebells toss their merry heads on the sandy wayside. 
Union in spirit along with diversity of doctrine, unity of 
essence in worship along with varieties of form,—these, we 
have learned from our greatest leaders of this generation to 
hope for, in the Church of the Future. We have learned 
from them to dread each and any artificial Union, by how- 
soever noble names it might be called, lest it should prove a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, and turn out to be only one sect 
more. 

We live in no peaceful time. Darkness and threatening 
storm-clouds are over the future, immediate and distant 
alike. “We see not our signs, and no one telleth us how 
long” matters in the “Religious World” shall be as they 
are, or get better, or grow worse. But among all the signs 
that trouble and alarm, this one gives true comfort: the 
fact that this “ Union amid Diversity” is more possible to be 
recognized than ever before. Hearts and minds find one 
another now as never aforetime. Utterance is in every way 
more easy. The dialects of churches, and the patois of sects, 
are wearing down. They had their historical interest, like 
Swiss dialects of cantons, or Italian patois of provinces ; but 
for humanity’s need, a Christian «oc deaXexroe is to be pre- 
ferred, to the side-by-side existence in this land, of High- 
Church Attic, Dissenting Doric, and Evangelical Beeotian. 
Men brought up in the most diverse Christian sects meet, 
mutually unknown, in a room or a railway carriage, and 
find that in heart they agree—the Calvinist with the Friend, 
the Unitarian with the Episcopalian. All agree because 
they are seeking the spirit, and conceive that the letter may, 
must, to a certain extent be neglected. The converse is 
likewise true. “Our foes are they of our own household.” 
The men with whom we must exchange pulpits, may be 
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those with whom we have nothing else in common. But 
this is a delicate subject. They who love the Lord know 
one another. The invisible Church always existed, and was 
acknowledged by all; consisting of those whom the eye of 
God saw to be truly spiritual, truly disciples of the highest 
and best, under whatever differing forms. The union of the 
spirit exists now not more than before, but more known, 
more felt, through the increased communication which is 
one special distinction of this age. Would anything be 
gained by attempting a declared and formal Union? They, 
who permit no artificial barrier to divide their hearts one 
from another, are united—in heart ; can they be more so? 
It is their inmost conviction that “all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity,” and, with a formula even wider 
—which the same great apostle would have acknowledged 
as synonymous—all who strive to make the love of God 
and the love of man, the twofold yet harmonious poles of 
their spiritual life, ave one in heart, must agree, can work 
together, whenever they meet, converse, and find a common 
purpose. It seems futile to form an objective Union for the 
purpose of being something, or of expressing aloud that we 
are something. To be is what each one learns and does for 
himself, by himself. What I am is between my own soul 
and the Infinite One. I do not go out of myself, do not 
consciously join in society with others, in order to be. Surely 
we unite with others that we may do something. The pur- 
pose of objective union is co-operation. If we say, “Go to; 
I will unite with my neighbour on the basis of speaking 
the truth, or on the great principle of every man’s being 
bound to help those that want help, or to be sober and tem- 
perate,’"—we get at once, what most of us recognize, not to 
be true Societies. We say, a Temperance Society, to join 
which men promise to be temperate, is logically unsound, 
because they unite to be something which was their bounden 
duty before. The Freemasons seem to be an association 
whose object is to be—humane, brotherly ; and few who are 
not members of that Society doubt that Freemasonry is 
Christian brotherhood, p/us, cap and bells. If it possess an 
organization to effect mutual help, the cap and bells may be 
excused. If we are to draw all free religious thinkers toge- 
ther, let it be to carry out to their legitimate consequences 
the principles of Religious Freedom. Let us have an Asso- 
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ciation to procure the Repeal of the Act of Uniformity to 
begin with, remembering the admirable advice of J. S. Mill 
at the breakfast to W. L. Garrison, that to do any real good, 
men should from conviction aim at some end, that seems to 
others Quixotic, Utopian. We believe the carrying of that 
Repeal, not a whit more improbable than was the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, at the opening of that agitation ; and a thou- 
sand times more probable, than was Negro freedom in Ame- 
rica, when Garrison stood up against the world. 

But less startling and more needful is a Union of Bene- 
ficence. Never before as now, though by blessed inconsis- 
tency always more than theoretic opinion permitted, did 
men of discordant religious opinions meet and work together 
on the platform of good works—stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the battle for the rights of mankind. Ere long we shall 
see commonly, what has been seen already in a most un- 
promising quarter—Glasgow—an union of all the religious 
denominations of a city, for the purpose of organizing effec- 
tual beneficence. It were a worthy exercise for the best 
Christian spirits, to organize such a Religious Mission to the 
Heathen of our workshops and the Unconverted of the useful 
classes, as would bring to them the idea that all sects really 
mean the same thing. viz. Love to God and, but especially 
in, Love to Man. By using the specialité of each sect wisely, 
such union would bring within the influence of the morality 
and religion of Jesus, the Many who now remain without 
in darkness, but would come in if they could see His light, 
even through variously tinted panes. Out of such Union 
for work, who knows what Church might grow? Who can 
say what sweet accord of divine service might spring up 
among men meeting from time to time to divide, according 
to skill and capacity, the one work of serving mankind, 
and to compare experiences and rectify errors? Who knows 
how closely they who were of one heart, in using their 
hands for some good work, might come to be of one mind ? 
Recruits from a dozen sections of a country soon sing the 
same chorus, and step to one march. But the Letter is not 
yet found, we must think, that will hold the Spirit which 
must animate any Union or Church, that would be truly 
wide enough for the present. Many of us feel that were 
we to give up—for ourselves—the name of Christian, we 
should be letting go “the Name above every name :” losing 
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our hold upon the best Word that has lived down the tide 
of Time: that to do so would be a denying of our Master: 
an ingratitude for all that we might have learned, so much 
more, alas! than we have learned, from Him and His teach- 
ing, as they have opened themselves to our minds. Many 
of us feel that in losing Jesus for our acknowledged Master, 
we should, in no mystical but in a very actual sense, be 
losing what is to us the best guarantee of God himself. 
Many a poor weak heart that cannot rise to the contempla- 
tion of pure spirit, feels that He indeed revealed God to 
us, and is our Mediator just because He was always near to 
God, as we are not, and dare not hope to be. 

On the other hand, how can we dispense, in a Spiritual 
or Free Religious Union, with those whom no latitude of 
permitted interpretation would induce to suffer themselves 
to be called Christians? The Christian virtues are not all 
found most in Christians. Think of the unflinching love 
of Truth shewn by men of science, who now-a-days, alas 
for it! rarely call themselves Christians. Consider the in- 
tellectual conscientiousness of men like Huxley and Darwin. 
This quality of intellectual conscientiousness is not yet so 
much as named among Theological virtues. Where is the 
confessed Christian philosopher or politician, who has read 
Parliament and the thinking public of England, such lessons 
of—we must call it—“ religious” duty, upon social and poli- 
tical questions, as J. S. Mill? 

The mistake of any proposed objective Union on the 
basis of Holiness and Love, which is, we fully agree, “the 
only possible principle of a true Catholic Church,” seems to 
the present writer to be @ priori, antecedent to all experi- 
ence of success or failure, in fact. The Union exists; it 
needs not to be made, and it cannot be made. Nothing can 
frustrate it but our own want of faith. When our Religious 
spirit truly lives on the side of its awe and veneration, 
we are Methodists with the Wesleys ; Evangelicals with 
Fletcher or Wilberforce ; Roman Catholics with J. H. New- 
man ; Episcopalians with John Keble, or the Hares, or the 
Trenches: and Theists with Parker or F. W. Newman. 
When our Religious spirit truly awakes, on the side of Truth 
and Holiness, we feel that above the arriére pensées and 
“farther fetches” of Theologians, we are lifted up and puri- 
fied by the men of Fact and Law, who will at no price “lie 
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for Jehovah,” not even so far as to assert that He exists, 
when they cannot prove it; who put off what their hearts 
desire, as ours do, till His hand, which is “about them and 
they know it not,” shall touch them to a life they dared not 
hope for, after this “ life’s fitful fever.” The Union 7s, there- 
fore we cannot make it. If we try, we only draw another 
line, on the already so be-sectioned chart of Spiritual Geo- 
graphy. No union of Christian men with whatever most 
painful elimination of Christian ideas, or writing of the 
name of Jesus in invisible ink, could be anything but a 
weakened reproduction of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
best event that could happen, except that it should not be 
attempted, would be that it should fail! 


W. H. HERFORD. 





VITIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. The Second Table of the Commandments, a Perfect Code 
of Natural Moral Law, and of Fundamental Human 
Law, and the Criterion of Justice. By David Rowland. 
Longmans. 1867. 

A FRESHNESS and evident earnestness of thought, which 
it is delightful to meet, is brought into theology and biblical 
criticism when an educated layman feels impelled to write 
on such subjects. Here we have a lawyer of high standing 
(known as the author of one of the best and most readable 
books on the constitutional history of England) applying 
himself to the Second Table of Mount Sinai, and maintain- 
ing it to be “a Perfect Code of Natural Moral Law,” &e. 
Ethical subjects are not new to Mr. Rowland, who a dozen 
years ago wrote An Inquiry into Moral Evil, and more re- 
cently a treatise intitled, Laws of Nature the Foundation 
of Morals. Both these little books were as fresh-minded as 
the present treatise ; and all evince a profound belief in 
the harmony of nature and revelation. Probably, indeed, 
few professed theologians, even of the most scripture-loving 
order, would think the thesis announced in the title of the 
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present volume strictly tenable, unless its terms were defined 
in a somewhat special sense. With the highest historical 
estimate of the laws of the two tables, as seen in comparison 
with contemporary institutions, few would pronounce them 
a perfect code either of Religion or of Morals. The First 
table (containing Laws i. to iv.) forbids polytheism, image- 
worship and taking the Holy Name in vain ; but lays down 
no positive rules for worship in spirit and in truth. It also 
fails in the direction of excess, if viewed as an abstract 
code of pure religion and worship, by its Sabbath law (the 
fourth), which stands forth in its Jewish ceremonial dress, 
and only the spirit of which can endure, as thankfully pre- 
served by our Christian civilization. So the Second table, 
of six commandments respecting human morals, admirable 
as it historically is, scarcely meets the ethical philosopher's 
demands for a comprehensive abstract or code of human 
duty in all departments. He finds the great mutual rights 
of human beings defended, indeed, by the prohibition of the 
great wrongs, murder, adultery, theft, false-witness ; but 
these four laws are preceded by the injunction of honour to 
parents (the only positive precept besides that of the Sab- 
bath, and scarcely of the nature of judicial law, though 
truly the basis of moral character); and they are wound up 
by the prohibition, Thou shalt not covet, which is virtually 
a recapitulation and extension of the other four, with more 
direct reference to the evil desires from which the evil acts 
flow. Moralists have not failed also to observe that these 
commandments fall short of a thorough system of morals, 
as the virtues of Beneficence, Truth, Justice, Temperance, 
Self-control, &c., are not enumerated. How, then, does Mr. 
Rowland, with his exact legal habits of thought, maintain 
his thesis? By defining his nomenclature in a way some- 
what new in moral philosophy (and somewhat confusing, 
it must be confessed, till clearly apprehended); but which, 
if we adopt it with him, makes his meaning perfectly clear 
and his positions in the main indisputable. He distin- 
guishes moral Law from moral Duty, as a part from the 
whole, namely as that part the violation of which is not 
simply an immorality but a crime, and the regulation of 
which is rightly matter of human Jurisprudence. His posi- 
tion, therefore, in effect is, that the Second table is a perfect 
code of natural jurisprudence, and the true criterion for the 
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huinan administration of Justice. This theme he maintains 
with great earnestness and clearness, and in a manner that 
justifies the theologian’s highest admiration of the Deca- 
logue. He points to Life, Family and Property as the great 
natural rights of man, which are sanctioned by the 6th, 7th 
and 8th Commandments. Then he vindicates, as a lawyer 
(or a theologian) well may, the judicial importance of the 
law against false-witness, and also the propriety of its stop- 
ping short of all questions of casuistry as to the obligation 
of Truth, where crime is not involved. Still, even on this 
definition of Moral Law, the first commandment of the 
Second table seems a beautiful excrescence, shewing Moses 
as a Moral Teacher as well as Jurist ; and the tenth, Thou / 
shalt not covet, is represented by our author himself as a | 
somewhat superfluous summary of the previous four. We | 
may hesitate, therefore, to accept the Second table as a 
“perfect code” even of fundamental human law; while 
proud of the attestation thus given, in a form legal rather 
than theological, to the wisdom of the Decalogue. The 
later chapters of the book call the great Jurists in aid of 
the author's conclusions, and severely deprecate the utilita- 
rian principle of morals in comparison with “the theory of 
natural moral law.” Perhaps the two, when rightly and 
well understood, might be proved consistent, if not identical. 


E. H. 





2. A History of Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art in 
Italy. By Charles Hemans. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1866. 


To trace the history of Christianity by a close and exact 
examination of the works of art which have been created 
to meet her requirements, is an idea which has unfortu- 
nately not been very successfully carried out in this book. 
The subject is one which might be as rich in result as it 
certainly would be attractive in process ; but Mr. Hemans 
fails to connect the gradual development of the dogmas of 
the Church so closely with its artistic growth, as we think 
he might have done, if he had executed his own plan 
more thoroughly and more consistently. As it is, he has 
given us a sketchy ecclesiastical history, with occasional 
notices of contemporary works of art unorganically attached, 
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so that the story is too frequently interrupted by what almost 
appears irrelevant matter. Many common statements, for 
instance, both as to the doctrines and the ceremonies of the 
early Christians, would be much modified by a careful and 
critical study of the interesting memorials which have been 
preserved to us in the Catacombs of Rome. But the reader 
of Mr. Hemans’ chapter, “The Church in the Catacombs,” 
will be more fortunate than the present writer, if from it 
he can derive anything akin to a clear conception of the 
very gradual development to which those venerable memo- 
rials of antiquity (which our author persists in calling “ swb- 
terraneans”) bear witness of Christian dogma. In the ear- 
lier epitaphs we trace but very slight indications indeed of 
anything which can with certainty be distinguished from a 
refined Paganism, and it is only in very late inscriptions 
that we see Christ spoken of as Divine, or trace in the titles 
added to the names of the departed the recognition of those 
varied spiritual orders which have been adopted as apostolic 
in the Roman Church. Mr. Hemans overlooks this gradual 
growth far too much. For instance, he asserts,* that “no 
moral truth could be more convincingly established by 
monumental proof than the unanimous belief with which 
the Church, at this first and purest phase in her history, 
directed adoring regards to the Logos, the perfect Image of 
the Father, as true and essential Deity.” For this unquali- 
fied statement it would be difficult to find the satisfactory 
evidence ; and if our readers refer to an article upon the 
Catacombs in our second volume, p. 644, they will find 
the contrary opinion affirmed by a writer upon whose criti- 
cal accuracy and learned research they can rely with safety. 
The symbolism which marks all the paintings in the Cata- 
combs and all the earliest sculpture discovered on sarcophagi 
must surprise those who think of the early Christians as 
ascetic. It may be confidently affirmed that all the emblems 
are of a cheerful character. We see no trace of anything 
which is not suggestive of faith and hope and joy: so far 
is this avoidance of everything painful carried, that on one 
sarcophagus where the soldiers are represented as crowning 
our Lord in mockery, a garland of flowers is substituted for 
the crown of thorns mentioned in the gospel ; and whether 
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it was, as Mr. Hemans suggests,* “from a reserve imposed 
by reverential tenderness, or the fear of betraying to scorn 
the great object of faith respecting that supreme sacrifice 
accomplished on Calvary,” or, as we are almost inclined to 
believe, from the habit of dwelling more upon the life, both 
past and present, than on the death of Christ, we cannot 
discover a single reference to the agony or the crucifixion 
of the Lord in all the monuments of the Catacombs. 

The gradual decline of Christian simplicity in faith and 
morals after the triumph of the Church in the time of Con- 
stantine, is very fairly and conscientiously traced, and the 
causes of the fall of the Empire are very graphically nar- 
rated. It is rather surprising that, with so clear a recog- 
nition of the low condition into which the Romans had 


fallen, Mr. Hemans should still ascribe the destruction of 


the ancient memorials of art to Gothie and so-called barba- 
rian invaders. He is acquainted with the valuable writings 
of Gregorovius, to whom he often refers with just praise ; 
and yet he repeats the charges so wantonly made of the 
ruthless havoe of the invaders, instead of pointing out, with 
the learned historian of the city of Rome, how it is owing 
to the barbarism of the native Italians themselves that the 
rich treasures of ancient art are lost to us for ever. The 
references which in various parts of the volume the author 
makes to the destruction of ancient works of art are incon- 
sistent ; as at times he tells us of “ edicts passed by the Goths 
to protect antique statues against the barbaric propensities 
of a degenerate people,”+ “of statues and friezes by Praxiteles 
and Lysippus thrown down as mere missiles of war in the 
defence of the fortified Mausoleum of Hadrian by the Greeks,” 
who were then besieged by the Goths ; while he has accused 
the Goths in previous passages of having been the ruthless 
ravagers of the treasuries of art 

Of greater importance to the world than the loss of artis- 
tic treasures is the influence which the fall of the Western 
empire had upon the power of the Pope. With the aboli- 
tion of the power beneath which the Bishops of Rome had 
been subject, rose the influence of the hierarchy and its 
chief priest, who now began to exercise temporal authority 
in the city. We find Boniface I. depriving the Novatians 
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of churches which the Emperors had permitted them to 
hold ; the Liberian Basilica witnessed a Pope burning here- 
tical books ; and with the temporal authority the Church 
obtained, and only too soon exercised, the right of persecut- 
ing heretics. The fifth century also gives us the first 
example of a head of Christ which is neither beautiful nor 
youthful, departing from the more ancient type, and now 
painted as mature in years and stern in aspect. It was but 
natural that as the doctrinal teaching of the Church dwelt 
more upon the position of Christ as the Judge instead of as 
the Saviour of men, that the representations of him should 
partake more of the awful character which that office sug- 
gested ; while the yearning of man for tenderness and love 
seeking for expression, should bring into greater prominence 
the memory of Mary, and give rise to the reverence for her 
which early in the same century caused a church to be 
dedicated to her, and which in our own day has led to the 
definition of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

The history of the Roman Church during the dark period 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, is a pain- 
ful study ; and though Mr. Hemans, with charitable zeal, 
dwells upon every benevolent action which can be ascribed 
to any of the Popes, even if that benevolence manifested 
itself in the indiscriminate almsgiving which perpetuated 
for centuries a dependant spirit among Roman citizens, yet 
page after page of his work is marked with sad records of 
ambition cloaking itself with the garb of religion, of per- 
sonal greed making pretence of zeal for the Church, until 
we close the book with the painful feeling that the Church 
had almost entirely lost the spirit of the faith it professed 
to teach, and that it cannot have been among the Bishops 
of Rome that Jesus Christ found his true disciples. 

The period of nine centuries which is included in Mr. 
Hemans book brings the reader to the time when the 
German empire was established under the great Charles, a 
time from which, according to some chronologers, we ought 
to date modern history. To write an impartial narrative of 
the progress of the Church in those times is a high merit, 
and this we must accord to the gentleman whose work we 
are noticing. It is equally free from the opposite extremes 
of Roman Catholic or Protestant bigotry ; indeed, at times 
we have been impressed with a conviction that the author 
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is even more liberal than he would most likely be willing 
to confess. Holding as he does opinions which startle the 
reader—as, for instance, when he confesses to a belief in 
the supernatural element having been mixed up with the 
oracle system of heathenism ;* sympathizing as he does 
with such sacerdotal practices as auricular confession-+}— 


yet no one can more fearlessly expose the degeneracy of 


Roman Catholicism, or attack more effectively the baneful 
influence of the temporal sovereignty of Popes or the ex- 
cesses of Mariolatry ; and although there can be no doubt 
as to his personal adherence to the standards of so-called 
orthodoxy, he declares that practical religion and humanity 
may co-exist with any dogmatic errors, and that even the 
unorthodox may be true Christians.t It is in such a spirit 
alone that ecclesiastical history can be truly written ; but 
even this spirit will not be sufticient to make all contribu- 
tions equally valuable. Adequately to describe the course 
of Christianity, critical power, graphic vigour, philosophical 
insight, must be combined with cordial sympathy for every- 
thing pure and holy, and extensive reading and study, 
and we cannot say that we have discovered all these quali- 
ties in the book under review. S. A. S. 
3. Miscellaneous. 

Mr. White's “Life and Writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg” §—our notice of which has been deferred in the hope 
of being able to give a more elaborate estimate of the book 
and its subject than we now find to be possible—is an ex- 
cellent piece of religious biography. The two handsome 
volumes in which it is contained comprise not only all that 
is known of the life of Swedenborg, but an abstract of his 
various works, in which the curious reader, who may have 
been deterred by the diffuseness of the master’s style, and 
the confusedness of his utterance, from making the attempt 
to comprehend his distinctive principles, may have such a 
foretaste of his wisdom as, should the experiment prove 
successful, may allure him to deeper study. Mr. White’s 
style is lively and pleasant ; his methods of presenting ab- 

© 2. 338. + P. 164, note. t P. 247. 

§ Emanuel Swedenborg, his Life and Writings. By William White. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1867. 
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struse and difficult themes clear; and, above all, he impresses 
the reader with a strong conviction of his perfect trustwor- 
thiness aud candour. The truth about Swedenborg is not 
unfrequently such as a zealous disciple might hardly wish 
to have told; and Mr. White tells the truth. Rightly or 
wrongly, the reader feels that he has in this book the mate- 
rials for a fair, even if not a complete and final, judgment 
of Swedenborg’s claims. So far as it goes, it is a real and 
solid addition to his knowledge. 

Mr. White's relation to the life which he has to narrate 
and the doctrines which he has to describe is peculiar, and 
not easy to be exactly made out. Had he not been con- 
scious of the highest appreciation of Swedenborg as a reli- 
gious seer, he would hardly have taken the pains to write 
this book. But he is Swedenborgian on the critical side. 
He sees nothing improbable or irrational in Swedenborg’s 
claims, and defends the reality of his celestial and infernal 
visions ; but at the same time he seems to say that the 
visionary could see objectively only that which was subjec- 
tively in himself, and he asserts an individual night of eri- 
ticism and selection. If we understand him correctly, he 
accepts only such of the teacher's authoritative declarations 
as approve themselves to his own consciousness, and rejects 
the rest. So, again, he appears to look at Swedenborgianism 
rather as a special philosophical method of viewing the 
relations between the seen and the unseen world, than as a 
basis of visible religious communion; and is caustic and 
severe, often to the reader’s great amusement, in his account 
of the New Jerusalem Church, which claims to represent 
Swedenborg’s influence in Europe and America at the pre- 
sent day. To this we have nothing to object. We are ready 
to admit that to Swedenborg must be conceded the credit 
of having vividly conceived and described a relation be- 
tween the world of matter and the world of spirit which, if 
not actual, is at least possible. Whatever acceptance this 
view may finally meet with, his name will always stand 
high among those who have laboured in a very difficult and 
neglected portion of the philosophical field. But in regard 
to the matter of visions, which are alleged to have an ob- 
jective reality, and which we are required to accept on the 
word of the seer, we submit that it is not possible to exer- 


cise a critical choice. The evidence is the same for one as 
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for all. Whatever improbability attends upon one series of 
alleged supernatural facts, cannot be dissociated from any 
other. If Swedenborg saw Catharine of Russia and Louis 
Quatorze in high heavenly places, from which St. Paul was 
an outcast and a stranger, the moral incongruity from which 
our conscience recoils must be suffered to vitiate his whole 
story of heaven and hell. When he utters the most fright- 
ful calumnies against the morality of the Quakers, and 
asserts the existence of a Gentile people in the inner parts 
of Africa, living in the full light of Divine knowledge,— 
the unfounded statements, which our own experience readily 
proves to be false, cast uncertainty about other statements 
which he makes as roundly, but which we may not have 
the same means of testing. We suspect that Swedenborg 
himself would make very light of a disciple, like Mr. White, 
who believes only as far as he pleases. 

To the student of human nature, the book has a very 
high value in the singular way in which it unconsciously 
establishes a parallel between the man and his visions. 
More almost than any other man, he claimed to see what 
was outside of himself, and all the while the stuff of his 
dreams was furnished by his own individuality. Beyond 
this, in the very interesting chapters which narrate the life 
of his father, Jesper Svedberg, Bishop of Skara, we are per- 
mitted to see how far this individuality was inherited. A 
great peculiarity of Swedenborg’s mind was a very vivid 
but exceedingly prosaic imagination. No man sees so many 
visions, yet no one sees them in so hard an outline and in 
so material a shape. The whole world of spiritual realities 
is laid open to him, yet in his report of what he sees is 
neither touch of beauty nor breathlessness of awe. He 
describes Heaven as he might describe Holland, and makes 
an inventory of its mansions with the precision of an auc- 
tioneer. And it is amusing to find in the old Bishop of 
Skara precisely the same kind of imagination ; he, too, sees 
angels and spirits, and they behave to him in the most 
earthly and unspiritual fashion possible. The following 
story of angelic visitation is surely unique, and explains 
much in the career of his son: 

“Whilst a student,” says Bishop Svedberg, “God kept me 
from evil company. To be with holy men, and to read the works 
of those who had written about the Bible, and whose fame is 
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spread through the learned world, was my chief joy. God's 
Angel once stood by me, and said, ‘ What are you reading there ? 
I replied, ‘I read the Bible, Scriver (whose 7'reasure for Souls I 
esteem more than all gold and silver), Liitkeman, Jo. Arndt, 
Kortholt, Grossgebaur, Jo. Schmidt, and others.’ The Angel then 
asked, ‘Do you understand what you read in the Bible? I 
answered, ‘ How can I understand when no one interprets for me P 
Then the Angel said, ‘Get Geier, J. and S. Schmidt, Dieterich, 
Tarnov, Gerhard, and Crell’s Biblical Concordance.’ I said, ‘ Some 
of these I have, and the others I will procure.’ Then spake the 
Angel, ‘ Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein ; and, ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.’ I sighed, praying that by the help of God's Spirit I 
might give each minute of my life to His most holy will. Thereon 
the Angel blessed me ; I thanked him humbly, and he departed.”* 


It is almost needless to add that in these volumes many 
theological problems are stated and solved, in a way which 
involves very singular disagreement with the prevailing 
religious thought of the day. On this ground, as well as on 
many others, we cordially recommend them to the careful 
student. 

M. Renan has just issued a thirteenth edition of his 
“Life of Jesus,"+ which is announced as “revised and aug- 
mented,” and which, in truth, includes important additions 
and alterations. A Preface of considerable length, and a 
still longer Appendix, “on the use which it is right to 
make of the Fourth Gospel in writing the Life of Jesus,” 
are entirely new ; and the text of the work itself has been 
throughout carefully revised and corrected. The principal 
subject discussed by M. Renan, both in his Preface and in 
the Appendix expressly devoted to it, is the relation of his 
work to the Fourth Gospel. “The opinion (he says) which 
I had adopted in the first edition of my book” is the fol- 
lowing, also in the main that of Ewald, Liicke, Weisse and 
Reuss. “The Fourth Gospel is, as a whole, the apostle’s ; 
although probably edited and retouched by his disciples. 
The facts narrated in this Gospel are direct traditions about 
Jesus. The discourses are often free compositions, express- 


as 
+ Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan. Treiziéme edition, revue et augmentée. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1867. 
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ing only the manner in which the author conceived the 
spirit of Jesus.” The opinion which he now holds is that 
of Nicolas and Weizsaecker. “The Fourth Gospel is not 
the work of the apostle John. It has been attributed to 
him, by some one of his disciples, about the year 100. The 
discourses are almost entirely fictitious, but the narrative 
parts contain valuable traditions, which in part may be 
traced to the apostle.” The Appendix contains a long and 
acute analysis of the Fourth Gospel, the object and result 
of which is to justify M. Renan in the peculiarity of his 
method—namely, the selection of the historical framework 
of the Fourth Gospel as trustworthy, coupled with the entire 
rejection of the discourses recorded in it, as not to be recon- 
ciled with the sayings of Christ reported by the synopties. 
The minutiz of his criticism cannot be transferred to these 
pages for consideration and judgment ; it is enough to say 
that he has succeeded in establishing a logical accord be- 
tween his account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel and 
his way of using it. It is at least possible that a disciple 
of the school of John, willing at once to aggrandize his 
master and to claim the authority of Christ for his own 
theosophy, should have written a Gospel, in which, while 
the discourses attributed to the Lord were the product of 
his own invention, the narrative should preserve very valu- 
able features of early Christian tradition. Only we must 
confess that it looks as if M. Renan had rather accommo- 
dated his theory of the origin of the Gospel to his way of 
using its evidence, than used its evidence in accord with 
what seemed, upon a fair examination of the facts, to be 
its origin. 

We turned with some interest to the passage which nar- 
rates the quasi-raising of Lazarus. It is no longer there. 
Lazarus himself has vanished from the scene. He is not, 
as was commonly supposed, the brother of Martha and 
Mary, and an accomplice (according to M. Renan in his 
first edition) in the sham miracle got up by pious fraud, 
but only our friend of the parable, “who lay at the rich 
man’s gate,” and who has acquired by some means an objec- 
tive existence. We must extract the passage. 

“ Jesus, after having accomplished this species of pilgrimage 
to the scenes of his first prophetic activity, returned to his che- 
rished abode at Bethany. The fact that he performed no mira- 
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cles at Jerusalem, could not but greatly afflict the faithful Gali- 
leans. Tired of the poor welcome which the kingdom of God 
met with in the capital, the friends of Jesus, as it seems, wished 
for a great prodigy which should greatly astound the incredulity 
of Jerusalem. A resurrection would appear to them more con- 
vincing than anything else. We may suppose that Martha and 
Mary opened the subject to Jesus. Common report already 
attributed to him two or three deeds of this kind. ‘If some one 
were to rise from the dead,’ said without doubt the pious sisters, 
‘perhaps the living would repent.’ ‘No,’ must Jesus have 
answered, they would not believe if even the dead were to rise.’ 
Recalling then a story which was familiar to him, that of the 
good beggar, covered with sores, who died and was borne by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom, ‘If Lazarus were to come back,’ 
he might add, ‘ they would not believe him.’ At a later period, 
singular mistakes as to this matter gained a footing. Men spoke 
of Lazarus raised from the dead, and of the unpardonable obstinacy 
which could resist such testimony. The sores of Lazarus and 
the leprosy of Simon were confounded, and it was admitted as 
a part of the tradition that Mary and Martha had a brother 
named Lazarus, whom Jesus summoned from the tomb.” * 

This account, if wholly inadequate to explain what would 
seem, if with M. Renan we give credence to the historical 
statements of the Fourth Gospel, to have been the facts of 
the case, at least withdraws the offensive accusation against 
Jesus of having played a part in the enactment of a pre- 
tended miracle. But the accusation, abandoned in this par- 
ticular instance, is in the Appendix repeated in a more 
general but not less offensive form; and we are expressly 
told that in addition to the miracles ascribed to Jesus by 
his disciples, there were others which are to be explained 
by the hypothesis, that the Lord himself “ consented to play 
a part.” These words, which do not stand alone, but ex- 
press in brief much of what is most representative in M. 
Renan’s thought, sufficiently prove his inability to rise to 
the moral stand-point necessary for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the Gospels. No matter with what subtlety of 
dialectic he may state and defend his hypothesis, it remains 
true that sweet waters do not flow from bitter fountains. 
The strongest and purest moral force that ever moved the 
world could not have had its origin in imposture. 





* P. 372. 
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No words of ours are needed to recommend to the stu- 
dent of theology the translation of a part of Ewald’s great 
work on the History of the Jews, edited, with a Preface, by 
Mr. R. Martineau.* The section now presented to the 
English public extends from the beginning of the History 
to the death of Moses, and corresponds to the first, and the 
first 296 pages of the second volume of the original. There 
may have been good reasons, with which we are not ac- 
quainted, for stopping short precisely at this point ; but the 
division, though corresponding to the popular conception of 
the Pentateuch, is not that adopted by Ewald himself, who 
more philosophically includes in one great section the whole 
of the story from the revolt of Israel against Egypt to the 
rise of the monarchy. The translation is admirably exe- 
cuted ; and though to the mere English reader, unacquainted 
with the perplexed obscurity of Ewald’s style, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of the task, this may seem too strongly 
put, it will be borne out by whoever takes the pains to 
compare a page of the version with the corresponding pas- 
sage of the German. And at a time like this, when theo- 
logical debate turns in a quite unprecedented way on ques- 
tions which arise around the early Hebrew history, it is a 
very great thing that the thoughtful portion of the English 
public should have access to the chief work of the greatest 
Orientalist of his day,—a work written in entire freedom 
from the narrowness and acrimony of controversy, and 
characterized throughout by a remarkable vividness of his- 
torical insight, and a singular power of critical analysis. 
Everywhere but in England the book has long since im- 
pressed itself upon the theological thought of the time ; 
while even here men of freer sympathies, like Milman and 
Stanley, have used it as a rich repertory of fact and argu- 
ment. Now it will have the opportunity of modifying 
general opinion, which it can hardly fail to do, in a remark- 
able way; for no one who claims to give any opinion at 
all upon the matters upon which it treats, can with a good 
grace plead ignorance of it. It is a volume which ought 
to be upon the shelves and in the hands of every one who 








* The History of Israel, to the Death of Moses, by Heinrich Ewald : trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russell Martineau, M.A., 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. London: Longmans, 
1867. 
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calls himself a teacher of religion, or who desires to form 
his own judgment upon facts of Hebrew history. We 
sincerely trust that its success may be such as to induce 
translator and editor to address themselves to the task of 
preparing for English readers the remaining portion of this 
great work. 

The second series of Essays entitled “The Church and 
the World,’* is scarcely equal to the first, either in the in- 
terest of the special subjects discussed, or the intellectual 
strength of their treatment. “The barren and dry land 
of Protestantism” is the burden of their strain; and they 
expose, not without a certain scorn and bitterness, the 
weariness and the weakness of a form of faith which uses 
large words with poor meaning—repeats the formule of the 
past without entering into their spirit—converts the majes- 
tic self-renunciation of the gospel into a petty scheme of 
personal salvation—and tries to keep its votaries just clear 
of the brink of perdition, and to get them just within the 
gate of heaven, a torpid state without any disquieting fear 
or exciting love.+ The spirit from which modern Ritualism 
is at least in part a profound revolt, can scarcely be better 
expressed than in the words of Paley (quoted p. 480) : 

“¢The patrons’ (says Paley, after having quoted the words, 
‘born again of God and the Spirit,’ ‘dead to sin,’ ‘ alive from the 
dead,’ ‘ buried with Christ in Baptism, and raised together with 
Him’)—‘ the patrons of a more sober exposition have been often 
challenged, and sometimes confounded with the question, If such 
expressions of Scripture do not mean this, what do they mean 4 
To which we answer, Nothing; nothing, that is, to us ; nothing 
to be found or sought for in the present circumstances of Chris- 
tianity.’” 

The claim of these Essays is, that the ancient words 
should be used with the fulness of their patristic meaning ; 
or, to apply the words of our Lord, that the new wine should 
not be put in the old bottles ; and their avowed effort is to 
bring into sharper contrast the rationalistic and the hierar- 
chical types of faith. When a writer in Fraser's Magazine 
declares that it is a “ tremendous proposition” that a “ fellow- 





* The Church and the World. Essays on Questions of the Day in 1867. 
By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Long- 
man, Green and Co. 1867. 
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man, by virtue of the authority vested in him at his ordina- 
tion, should have the power to place me in a different relation 
to God, as my Judge, from that in which I should have been 
without his ministration,” according to the Essayist* he 
stumbles on the very threshold of Catholic truth! The 
age of compromise within the Church is thus rapidly pass- 
ing away, and the boundaries of two hostile camps are 
being more and more precisely defined. In this respect we 
esteem the work accomplished by the Ritualistic party as 
of high moment. Thoughtful men are asking from their 
religious teachers more clearness of expression as well as 
a more abounding charity. It surely cannot longer be 
esteemed a service to God or man that the liberal Christian 
thinker should employ the phrases of a medizval theology, 
or endeavour to reconcile submission to the dogmatic autho- 
rity of a Church with the claims of personal independence. 

Among the Essays, the one upon “ Preachers and Preach- 
ing,” by Dr. Evans, is of considerable general interest and 
value. It is a frank and perfectly sincere statement, by 
one who wishes to know the truth, as to the efficacy of 
his profession to face honestly the doubts and difficulties 
raised in various literary circles. 

The Essay on “Greek Rites in the West,” by the Bishop 
of Brechin, is full of quaint learning, and its antiqua- 
rianism is pervaded by enthusiasm for the restoration of 
church unity between the East and the West. The scat- 
tered hints the Bishop gathers of the relations between the 
Greek and Latin tongues in the worship of God, are exceed- 
ingly curious, and are most important to him, in view of 
that “mighty process of re-union which is stirring the 
hearts of men as the weariness and the doubts caused by 
three centuries of division are becoming intolerable.”’+ 

We must confess to a feeling of great disappointment 
with the Archbishop of Dublin’s “Studies in the Gospels.” t 
It is evident that Dr. Trench’s strength lies less in things 
than in words. Acute and often suggestive as he is in 
the analysis of words and the dissection of phrases, he is 
altogether shorn of his strength, when he comes to dis- 
cuss the matter of the Gospels, by considerations of dogma. 


+ P. 164, 


° &. Sen 
} Studies in the Gospels. By R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
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It is not too much to say that this book, proceeding from a 
dignitary of highest place and reputation in our Established 
Church, shews absolutely no trace of the new theological 
learning. It is full of antique erudition: fathers and school- 
men, ancient apologist and medizeval commentary, are mus- 
tered with needless care, to prove what no reader of the 
New Testament need for a moment doubt. But for Dr. 
Trench the Gospels are still plenarily inspired in every 
word and letter: if he does not say so in terms, the as- 
sumption lies at the basis of his treatment of them; he 
makes no allusion to difficulties of which every thoughtful 
Christian now asks for a solution at the hand of scholar- 
ship: while his uncertain touch when handling the cha- 
racter of Christ, and his utter failure to bring his personality 
before the reader in distinct form and vivid colour, are 
only one proof the more that the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
at least as commonly held, cannot find living expression 
beyond the limits of the creeds.—In like manner, the author 
of a little volume before us, “The Man of Sorrows, and his 
Relationships,”* is unable to grasp the conception of the 
true humanity of Christ ; and starting from the assumption 
that his life was one unmingled sorrow—that cheerfulness, 
or smiles, or laughter, are things that cannot possibly be 
attributed to him—loses himself in a maze of speculation 
as to a possible Divinity of Christ, which is neither human 
nor semi-human, yet somewhat less than truly divine. 
“Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets’+ is the quaint, not to 
say affected, title which Mr. Paxton Hood gives to a thick 
volume of lectures “on the Vocation of the Preacher,” de- 
livered to the students of Mr. Spurgeon’s college. The 
lectures contain much vigorous thought, expressed in a lively 
style; and the pages are well worth turning over, if only 
for the anecdotes with which they are studded. But it is 
sufficiently plain, both from the general tenor of Mr. Hood's 
advice and the preachers whom he chiefly delights to honour, 
that he has little conception of the intellectual function of 
the pulpit ; and that he looks upon the gospel wholly as a 





* The Man of Sorrows, and his Relationships: a Contribution to Religious 
Thought. London: Stock. 1867. 

+ Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets: Lectures, delivered to Students for the 
Ministry, on the Vocation of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1867. 
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rounded system of truths, to be enforced upon the people in 
every possible way, rather than as a mystery of divine life 
into which they must to a certain extent find their own 
path. Still there are good matter and wise counsel in the 
book.—A far worse book, from the same school of divines, 
is Mr. George Gilfillan’s “ Remoter Stars in the Church 
Sky,”* by which Mr. Gilfillan seems to mean certain worthy 
preachers of the gospel, who by the power of his pen are 
to be drawn from an obscurity which ill befits them. We 
doubt, however, whether his turgid and often fulsome praise 
will greatly affect the reputations of any, either for good or 
ill. But how comes Robertson of Brighton in this “gallery 
of uncelebrated divines”? Because Brighton is remote 
from Dundee, the evident metropolis of the Church? To 
most men south of the Tweed, and to many north of it, 
Mr. Gilfillan himself is, if a star at all, a much “remoter 
star” than Robertson, and twinkles with a much fainter 
lustre. 

We cannot too strongly recommend to the attention of 
our readers Mr. Tayler’s thoughtful and beautiful pamphlet, 
“A Catholic Christian Church, the Want of our Time.”+ 
At a time when the opinions and wishes that he expresses 
are beginning to take a practical shape, and are meeting 
with sympathy and opposition from equally unexpected 
quarters, nothing can be more opportune than this careful 
statement and vindication of the views of those who desire 
to see a visible Church which shall be at once Catholic and 
Christian. To us, nothing can be more marvellous than 
that some large-hearted Christians (as, for instance, an able 
contributor to this number of our Review) should think 
that, even under the present sectarian organization of Chris- 
tendom, sutficient expression may be given to the thought 
and the desire of Catholicity, except perhaps the extent to 
which the very conception of the unity of the Church, as a 
right and desirable thing, has faded out of the minds of 
most Protestants. And we are strongly convinced that this 
conception can once more be produced, and the correspond- 


* Remoter Stars in the Church Sky: being a Gallery of Uncelebrated Divines. 
By George Gilfillan. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1867. 

+ A Catholic Christian Church, the Want of our Time. By J. J. Tayler, B. As, 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1867. 
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ing desire awakened, only by an actual re-organization of 
the Church upon a broader basis ; that every day’s continued 
existence of the sects as they are deepens and embitters 
sectarian feeling; and that by the substitution of many 
sects for one Church, truth suffers only less than charity. 
The objection on the other side is perhaps more difficult 
to meet. Why should the universal Church be Christian 
only? Why introduce a name which, by some at least, is 
felt as a limitation? But at what point is this objection to 
stop? If it is valid against the word Christian, it is equally 
yalid against the word Theist. Men who love truth and 
follow after righteousness might protest against dogmatic 
committal to a belief in the existence of God. The line 
must be drawn somewhere: somewhere there must be a 
practical expression of the object of association ; and the 
right medium has been hit when diversity which gives width, 
is most happily blended with agreement which gives inten- 
sity. If, as seems probable, the disuse of the word Chris- 
tian would practically prove more exclusive than its use, it 
is sufficiently vindicated. But for this and many other aspects 
of the same difficult but most interesting question, we trust 
that our readers will turn for themselves to Mr. Tayler’s 
pamphlet. 

With the conclusions of the thoughtful and ingenious 
essay entitled, “The Second Death and the Restitution of 
all Things,’* we are wholly at one, while we must express 
our entire disagreement with its premisses and arguments. 
Proceeding from an acceptance of the Bible as the literal 
word of God, and looking upon its contradictions as in com- 
plete accordance with all God's dealings with mankind, 
which are at once a veil and a revelation of His nature, the 
author arrives at a belief in the ultimate blessedness of all 
men, and is even prepared, with Origen, to accept the final 
restoration of Satan himself.+ Whether the method of exe- 
gesis adopted by M.A. will convince many readers, we are 
unable to say ; but we welcome any attempt to remove from 
the minds of men the burden of a doctrine which ought, if 
accepted by any one, to rob him of all joy on earth and all 
blessedness in heaven. 





* The Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. By M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1867. 
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Mr. Griffith has done his volume of Sermons an injustice, 
in raising expectations which they do not fulfil, by entitling 
them, “The Continuity of Religious Development.”* They 
do not answer to this title, but are seven thoughtful dis- 
courses, which will no doubt be welcomed in their present 
shape by those who heard them. So, in like manner, the 
posthumous volume of Dr. Drummond's Sermons,+ eloquent 
as they often are, will have their chief value in the eyes of 
those to whom they are a memorial of a long and faithful 
ministry ; while to the general reader the most interesting 
part of the book is Mr. Scott Porter's affectionate Memoir. | 
Nor in so saying do we intend even to hint disrespect of 
Dr. Drummond's power as a preacher. We can well con- 
ceive of these sermons as producing, upon the fervid lips of 
their author, a great and legitimate effect. | 

We owe Mr. Higginson an apology for not having earlier 
introduced to the attention of our readers his “Catechism 
without Questions,”+ a book of “elementary instruction in 
natural and revealed religion,” designed for use by parents 
and ministers. Although there are one or two passages of 
this little work which appear to us to be unnecessarily con- 
troversial in tone, we can cordially recommend it as contain- 
ing much valuable information in a condensed form. It is, 
however, rather as a text-book for the minister or teacher, 
than as a class-book for children, that it should be used ; 
and its very condensation would necessitate the use of a 
copious verbal commentary. Employed in this way, we can 
conceive that many teachers would find it of the greatest 
value.—“ Tracts for the Day,”§ of which nine numbers are 
now issued, continue their temperate and well-reasoned 
defence of that Sacramental form of religion, of which what 
is popularly called Ritualism is only the external presenta- 
tion. The spread of Ritualism would be less rapid, and 








* The Continuity of Religious Development. By David Griffith. London: | 
Williams and Norgate. 1867. 

+ Sermons, by the late Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D., M.R.I.A. With 
Memoir, by Rev. J. Scott Porter. London: Whitfield. 1817. 

t A Catechism without Questions, or Elementary Instruction in Natural and 
Revealed Religion, &e. By Edward Higginson. London: Whitfield. 1867. 

§ Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects by various Authors. 
Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. No. IV. Miracles and Prayer. V. The 
Real Presence. VI. Casuistry. VII. Unction of the Sick. VIII. The Rule 
of Worship. IX. Popular Rationalism. 
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these Tracts easier of reply, if Protestant polemics against 
Rome had of late years been anything better than an inar- 
ticulate shriek of fear and hatred—Other pamphlets which 
lie on our table are, Mr. Lettis Short’s able and eloquent 
Sermon before the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion ;* an affectionate tribute to the memory of the late 
Rev. Franklin Baker, in the shape of funeral Sermons by 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Worthington ;+ and a thoughtful and 
touching Sermon on Immortality by Mr. James Drum- 
mond. 


‘ 
+ 
4s 


Note To ARTICLE VIL, No. XIX.—“ Liddon’s Sermons.” 


Mr. Liddon has addressed a letter to the writer of the 
notice on his Sermons in the last number of this Review, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“ Before your remarks led me to look closely into the matter, 
I had no idea that my Sermons had anything in common with 
the Spiritual Exercises beyond a general pursuit of the same 
line of thought as that which is followed in the opening medi- 
tations. And I had no recollections whatever of my indebted- 
ness to Manresa. 

“The simple account of the matter is, that the first Sermon 
in my book was composed from MS. notes compiled or jotted 
down at various times for the purpose of extempore preaching, 
and unaccompanied, I regret to say, in almost all cases by any 
reference to the sources from which the several notes had been 
taken. Somewhere between 1852 and 1854, when I was Curate 
at Wantage, I must have made the extracts from Manresa, which, 
by the bye (although it does not matter, as doubtless the book is 
the same), I never saw except in a French form. I cannot pro- 
fess to remember in detail the process of composition in the case 
of a sermon which I wrote in 1863, but I do not doubt that I 


* The Permanent Power amid the Transient Forms of Christianity : a Ser- 
mon, &e. By J. Lettis Short. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1867. 

+ Sermons preached in Bank-Street Chapel, Bolton, &c., on oceasion of the 
Death of Rev. F. Baker, M.A. By G. H. Wells, M.A., aud Jeilrey Worthington. 
Bolton. 1867 

+ Immortality, or the Testimony of the Soul to a Future Life: a Sermon. By 
James Druinmon 1, B.A. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 1867. 
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believed myself to be copying or enlarging notes of my own, of 
which the book before me was mainly full. .... 

“ And I do not doubt that the same account applies to the 
other Sermon which you notice, preached in 1860, ‘Christ’s 
Welcome to the Penitent.’ It was preached extempore, and 
written out afterwards. .... 

“T would quite as readily have acknowledged my obligations 
to Manresa as to P. Felix, and I thank you for reminding me 
of them. If my book ever reaches another edition, I will cer 
tainly acknowledge them.” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Liddon says : 

* Your criticism was certainly severe, and I am perhaps too 
directly concerned fairly to estimate its justice. But with the 
facts before you, it was probably not more than I had a right to 
expect. And, as it is, 1 entirely deserve the discredit which 
must attach to my culpable carelessness.” 

It would be mere impertinence in us to praise the ad- 
mirable temper and tone of Mr. Liddon’s letters ; it is only 
what those who know him, whether they differ or agree 
with him, would expect. We can only feel sorry we have 
misunderstood him and his action in the matter of his Ser- 
mons. It is, however, a curious psychological fact, that a 
man can so steep himself in the thoughts of another as to 
mistake them for his own, and he can only do so, it would 
seem, when the whole current of thought in each mind is 
in the same direction. And Mr. Liddon’s explanation only 
strengthens our conviction, which is probably that of many 
of his own school, that the Anglican and Roman theologies 
are in their essence one. It is well that both sides in the 
controversies of the present day should note this fact, what- 
ever conclusions they draw from it. 

We quote one more passage from Mr. Liddon’s second 
letter, making the sentiments our own: 








“T wish most earnestly that we were more nearly agreed as 
to the nature and range of religious truth. But we may be 
nearer each other than we seem to be in the distance,—-or, better 
still, we may be journeying towards agreement.” 
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